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Tue Excitine portrait of Burma’s Prime Minister U Nu 
which starts on page 8 is the work of a man with two 
decades of political experience and two years of intensive 
observation of Burmese developments. Frank N. Trager, 
now Research Professor of Government at New York Uni- 
versity and Director of its Burma Research Project, was 
successively deputy ECA chief in Burma, acting mission 
chief and Director of the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion (Point Four) mission—all between 195] and 1953. 
While in Burma, Dr. Trager not only traveled throughout 
the country and became acquainted with U Nu and other 
Government leaders, but visited India, Japan, Thailand, 
Cambodia. Malaya, Hong Kong and the Philippines. He also 
served as External Examiner in Philosophy at the University 
of Rangoon. 

Dr. Trager is the author of Toward a Welfare State in 
Burma and co-author, with his wife Helen. of the Foreign 
Policy Association report. Burma: Land of Golden Pagodas. 
(Mrs. Trager, now Assistant Professor of Education at 
Barnard College, was formerly Visiting Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Rangoon.) He has also contributed 
to numerous learned journals. 

Before his Burmese days, Dr. Trager taught philosophy 
at Johns Hopkins. and spent twelve years as a program 
executive in human relations and anti-discrimination organ- 
izations. Once the National Labor Secretary of the Socialist 
party. he was co-chairman with Sidney Hook of the Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom. which organized intellectuals 
and professional men against Fascism and Communism in 
1938. This Committee, whose honorary chairman was John 
Dewey. was the predecessor of the present American Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom. And, to end our tale contra- 
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HELEN AND FRANK TRAGER, U NU AND DAW MYA YI 


puntally, the present American Committee is joining with 
the New York University Bureau of Public Occasions in 
sponsoring a public lecture by Prime Minister U Nu at 
NYU on the morning of July 6. It is hard to escape the 
conclusion that Dr. Trager may have had a hand in it. 
Summit Meetinc: Our July 18 issue (two weeks hence) 
will be principally devoted to the long-heralded “meeting 
at the summit,” which opens in Geneva on (by a striking 
coincidence) July 18. We expect to feature special articles 
on leading aspects of the conference by Chalmers M. 
Roberts, G. F. Hudson, Franz Borkenau and James Reston. 
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UN anniversary meeting at San Francisco reflected 


THE GREAT THAW 


SAN FRANCISCO 
TANDING ALONE, the week-long 
I iciration of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the United 
Nations was not very newsworthy. 
Each of the 60 member nations was 
represented. Each representative had 
his say. Applause was polite and 
consistent. Protocol was at its most 
rigid. And the few “incidents” re- 
ported in the press assumed larger 
proportions than they deserved only 
out of contrast to the general predict- 
able dullness of the proceedings. 

But, of course, one cannot view a 
meeting of the U.N., even as synthetic 
a one as this, as something standing 
alone. And, taken in the wider con- 
text of The Great Thaw of 1955, as 
a meeting of 60 nations awaiting only 
the word from a meeting of the Big 
Four next month, at a time when it 
is the height of bad taste and ir- 
responsibility to speak of the Cold 
War, the commemorative session was 
quite significant. 

The theme was unmistakeable: 
“Don’t Rock the Boat.” Having been 
told by representatives of the U.S.. 
Britain, France and the Soviet Union 
that the negotiations to be conducted 
at Geneva could lead to “an easing 
of tensions,” the delegates took these 
nations at their word and proceeded 
accordingly, with but a few excep- 
tions, 

Perhaps the best demonstration of 
the changing state of diplomatic re- 
lations came when it was 
known 


made 
— and never denied — that 
Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. Molo- 
tov had objected strongly to the ap- 
pearance of former President Harry 
S. Truman on the grounds that he 
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By Frank Mankiewicz 


represented a foreign policy obnox- 
ious to Moscow, but had no objection 
to the appearance of President Eisen- 
hower. Apart from the possible do- 
mestic political uses to which this 
Soviet attitude might be put, its chief 
significance seems to be that the Rus- 
sians are firmly wedded to their new 
“soft” tactical line, and that the 
present appearance of sweetness and 
light will continue for some time. 
Perhaps, seeking a rapprochement 
with the U.S. as they did—on another 
basis—with Tito, the Russians want 
a scapegoat responsible for past 
troubles. If so, it appears that, in 
Soviet propaganda at least. the role 
played 
Lavrenti Beria in formenting discord 


retroactively by the late 


with Yugoslavia will be played by 
Mr. Truman in the case of the U.S. 

There were, of course, a few dis- 
senters from the doctrine of emerging 
peaceful coexistence. Syngman Rhee 


TRUMAN: MADE. MOLOTOV UNHAPPY 


sent a pre-conference message, asking 
again that UN pledges to the Re- 
public of Korea be honored, but this 
received no attention from the dele- 
gates. General Assembly President 
Eelco Van Kleffens of Holland. the 
presiding officer, was obliged to gavel 
down a few speakers who broke the 
rules and discussed other nations un- 
favorably. The foreign minister of 
Cuba was so blind to the spirit of the 
occasion as to mention the millions 
in Soviet forced labor camps, and 
the chair’s ruling that he was out of 
order was passionately protested by 
General Carlos Romulo of The 
Philippines. Foreign Minister George 
Yeh of Nationlist China rewrote his 
speech several times in an attempt 
both to answer Molotov’s denuncia- 
tion of those who have barred Mao’s 
government from the UN and to ad- 
here to Van Kleffens’s “no politics” 
ruling; in the end, Yeh delivered a 
slashing attack on the Chinese Com- 
munist regime, interrupted frequently 
by the chairman’s gavel. But these 
were the exceptions. 

Harry Truman, whose invitation 
was something of an after-thought 
and whose appearance was in doubt 
almost until the first day of the ses- 
sions, was at least the popular hero 
of the whole show. The largest crowd 
of the week jammed the Opera House 
and gave him its longest ovation 
when he appeared for the final even- 
ing session. 

Mr. Truman wasted no time in 
proving Molotov correct in not want- 
ing him there. Reiterating his firm 
support for the UN, the former presi- 
dent reviewed its last ten years and 
correctly concluded that its biggest 








test was met—and met successfully— 
in Korea. 

“At one point,” he said, “armed 
aggression in violation of the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations took 
place with the support and help of 
nations that had signed the Charter. 
That aggression was met as it had 
to be met—we had to fight to pre- 
serve the principles of the United 
Nations. And the Charter we signed 
here in San Francisco in 1945 was 
given new life and new vigor by the 
sacrifices of the many brave men of 
many nations who fought to uphold 
it in Korea. The decision to fight for 
this great organization has cost us 
much blood and treasure. but it was 
the right decision.” 

And then, as his final word on 
Korea. the former President added 
a sentence equally interpretable as a 
slap at Molotov or at Vice President 
Nixon. The purpose of the United 
Nations intervention in Korea and 
the objective of free nations in build- 
ing up their military strength in sup- 
port of the United Nations,” he said. 
“has been deliberately misrepresented 
in some quarters.” 

There were sidelights to the ses- 
sion almost unnoticed in the preoc- 
cupation with The Thaw and the 
close attention to the speeches of 
the major powers’ representatives. 
Smoldering Arab-Israel conflicts in 
the Middle East under 
cover: both sides choosing careful 
and mild words to express a general 
will for peace, a few of the Arab 
spokesmen making a conscious at- 
tempt to remind the nations—espe- 
cially Israel—of the Asian-African 
strength shown at Bandung. 

Some of the Latin American na- 
tions—notably Honduras and _ the 
Dominican Republic—urged the ad- 


remained 


mission of Spain, on the grounds that 
the Latin American states, “those of 
us who descend from Spain, can 
never consider ourselves truly mem- 
hers of the group until the mother 
nation is brought in.” Juan Cooke, 
the Foreign Minister of Argentina, 
took pains to point out that his boss, 
President Peron, was still calling the 
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shots in Buenos Aires, at least while 
he spoke. 

The sourest note of all, directly 
attacking the UN, was sounded by 
Eric H. Louw, External Affairs 
Minister of of South 
Africa. Obviously annoyed at Gen- 
eral Assembly criticism of his gov- 


the Union 


ernment’s monstrous racial policies. 
he said that the UN had, since its 
establishment, “assumed for itself the 
power to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of member states.” Had this 
heen foreseen, he said, South Africa 
“would never have agreed to becom- 
ing a member of the organization.” 
an astounding statement which 
brought no credit to his nation in 
the minds of those delegates who 
recalled the powerful assistance given 
the UN in its early stages by Gen- 
eral Jan Christian Smuts. 

But the big news, inside the Opera 
House and outside in the city, was 
The Great Thaw. The San Francisco 
Chronicle, a newspaper which never 
fails to mirror the views of the en- 
lightened, respectable elements of the 
local business and financial com- 
munity, came out on June 23 with 
a carefully-worded editorial which 
seems a fair harbinger of things to 
come. Titled “Krishna Menon, 
India’s Man With a Mission.” the 
editorial pointed out that V. K. 
Krishna Menon, the devious apolo- 


gist for Communist China. in the in 
ternational community. could pro. 
perly be described as an “honest 
broker” between the U.S. and the 
Chinese Communists. The Chronicle 
added: “A man who stands aside 
from the issues in a dispute is never 
easy to understand, and perhaps that 
is why Krishna Menon is not as 
warmly received in this country as 
he deserves to be.” This on the day 
that Nehru stood with Bulganin in 
Moscow and urged turning over mil- 
lions of Formosans to the mainland 
Communists! 

The editorial further said that 
Krishna Menon was right that ie- 
lations between the U.S. and China 
are hampered by “prejudices and 
misconceptions” of which we are 
“victims,” and it concluded: “One 
of the hardest diplomatic tests this 
Government faces may be that of em- 
bracing Krishna Menon’s philosophy 
of the suspended judgment and fol- 
lowing him into the conference with 
Red China that he is trying to ar- 
range.” 

All of this, together with the gen- 
eral mood of the San Francisco con- 
ference. is disturbing. It is one thing 
to recognize that years of a foreign 
policy of containment and strength 
— of rallying the anti-Communist 
world into defensive alliances. of 
Korea, the Truman Doctrine and the 
Berlin airlift, and of military and 
economic aid—has at last forced a 
tactic of moderation upon the Soviet 
empire, and to act accordingly by 
pressing for concessions to reduce 
tension throughout the world. It is 
quite another thing to see in the 
Soviet posture a basic change and to 
follow this with a belief that there 
is, after all, no cold war made neces- 
sary by the very fact of aggressive 
Communist totalitarianism, a cold 
war in which the coming Big Four 
meeting is but a skirmish. It has 
taken the free world years to recover 
from the disastrous consequences of 
its illusions about the Soviet Union; 
events in San Francisco last week 
demonstrated how easily those illu- 
sions can be reacquired. 
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RUSSIA'S 
NEw 
COURSE 


By Michael Karpovich 


AST WINTER, in connection with the growing talk of 
ee cstamnen I expressed my doubts that a “new 
era” had begun in international relations [see “The Lim- 
its of Coexistence,” NL, December 6, 1954]. Now the 
onset of this “new era” is being discussed in much more 
positive terms and, admittedly, with a good deal more 
justification. Optimists then could note a softening only 
in the tone of Soviet diplomacy: now we are dealing with 
something undoubtedly more serious, Like it or not, the 
Soviet Government’s approval of the Austrian State Treaty 
was an act of considerable significance. For almost a 
decade, the Soviet regime had stubbornly rejected this 
act, despite repeated pressure by the Western powers. 
Now the Soviets not only agreed to it but, in the course 
of doing so, gave way on a number of their previous 
stipulations. If last year it was true that the Soviets had 
not made a single serious political concession since the 
end of the war, now this concession is a fact. 

It is easy to dismiss the significance of this concession 
by referring to the immutability of the ultimate inter- 
national goals of the Communist dictatorship, which it 
cannot relinquish and which it hopes to realize somehow 
or other in the future. But such reasoning has its limits. 
In politics, the means for achieving goals are as important 
as the goals themselves. And it is a matter of great con- 
cern how the Soviet regime attempts to achieve its ends. 

The rather fundamental change in Soviet policy which 





Michael Karpovich is the author of the classic, Imperial 
Russia 1801-1917, and has been a professor of history 
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associate editor of the English-language Russian Review, 
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we are now observing poses a series of important ques- 
tions: 

What impelled the Soviet Government to embark on 
this shift—and to embark on it at this particular 
moment? 

What more or less direct results can it expect from 
this shift and how will it strive to exploit them? 

And, finally, what new problems does this shift pose 
for the Western world—what new possibilities does it 
open and what new dangers does it portend? 

One may distinguish several recurring motifs in the 
waves of official and semi-official announcements, com- 
mentaries, articles and debates which have deluged us 
this spring. In various contexts and with various em- 
phases, the very fact of the shift is usually ascribed to 
two basic causes: the Soviet difficulties at home (for the 
most part on the economic front), and the Soviet failure 
to prevent West German rearmament and inclusion in 
NATO. There is sufficient evidence for both propositions. 
I shall not discuss the internal Soviet situation (that is a 
separate, vast and complex subject). but we can speak 
with greater assurance about international policy. 

If we recall the tremendous effort of Soviet diplomacy 
and propaganda to prevent Germany from joining 
NATO, and the exultation in the Communist camp when 
the European Defense Community fell through, the mag- 
nitude of the Soviet defeat is clear. Soviet threats to 
abstain from further international talks (at least “at the 
summit”) also failed to prevent the Paris Treaties. On 
the contrary, after the treaties were ratified, the Soviet 
Government accepted the Western proposal for a Big 
Four conference with unusual alacrity. (It appears that 
not only American but Soviet diplomatic bluffs some- 
times fail.) Nor was the West unduly disturbed by the 
repressive measures which the Soviets adopted after 
ratification, such as the nullification of the “friendship 
treaties” with England and France and the creation of 
the “East European NATO.” 

It is, therefore, not surprising that President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary Dulles, and a host of commentators 
have called the increasing unity and strength of the 
Western Allies the decisive reason for the shift in Soviet 
policy. In recent attempts to draw up a balance-sheet of 
the cold war, such Communist gains as the capture of 
Czechoslovakia, China and North Vietnam are balanced 
by these Western successes: the repelling of Communist 
aggression in Greece and Iran, the economic recovery 
of Europe with the aid of the Marshall Plan, the defeat 
of the Berlin blockade, the establishment of friendly 
relations with Yugoslavia, the weakening of Communism 
in Italy, and finally the creation of NATO and its admis- 
sion of West Germany. 

Even if one discounts a certain amount of official opti- 
mism, unavoidable in such circumstances, this picture of 
the gradual strengthening of the West is, in general, 
accurate. It remains somewhat one-sided in its emphasis 








‘LIKE IT OR NOT, SOVIET APPROVAL OF THE AUSTRIAN STATE TREATY WAS AN ACT OF CONSIDERABLE SIGNIFICANCE’ 


on Europe. But even in Asia, with all the serious defeats 
suffered by the West, South Korea was successfully 
defended: South Vietnam is not yet lost: and the Ban- 
dung conference showed that there are serious Asian 
opponents of Communism—including men for whom 
Nehru’s position is unacceptable. It is easy to be hypno- 
tized by Moscow’s stunning postwar successes and to 
underestimate the very concrete and significant achieve- 
ments of the free world. We often forget that in 1945 
the entire world situation favored Soviet expansion and 
that the Communization of Europe from within was then 
a real danger. Only in comparison with that period can 
we properly evaluate the degree of stabilization achieved 
at this time. 

Secretary Dulles has perhaps adopted an overly opti- 
mistic tone. which has prompted severe criticism recently 
from Walter Lippmann. According to Lippmann. it is 
dangerous to view the new Soviet policy as merely a re- 
treat produced by internal economic troubles and the 
failure of the former foreign policy. The most important 
thing in the new policy, says Lippmann. is its attempt to 
exploit the fear of atomic war which is becoming more 
intense throughout the world: Moscow addresses itself 
to the less powerful, more vulnerable nations. urging 
them to get out of the military orbit of the two great 
powers who possess atomic weapons. Just as in Asia the 
Soviets succeeded to a considerable degree in identifying 
their own interests with the striving of the masses toward 
national independence. so they may succeed in exploiting 
this general drive for peace through their current pro- 
gram for neutralization. 

Lippmann’s criticism is well taken. and one must as- 
sume that U.S. policy-makers are aware of the danger 
he has indicated. But special insight is not needed to 
fathom the basic meaning of the Soviet tactical maneu- 
ver. We should not minimize the shrewdness and ingenu- 
ity of Soviet diplomats, but neither should we exaggerate 
the depths of their Machiavellian thinking: often, their 
work is merely basted together. Nor should we believe 
that they always hold the trumps, as one might conclude 
from Lippmann’s analysis. It may be very difficult to 
persuade Denmark and Norway to leave NATO and join 


neutral Sweden and Finland. With all the drive of the 
Germans toward unification, West Germany may still 
resist the temptation to accept a Soviet scheme of neu- 
tralization. Despite the Soviet-Yugoslav talks, available 
information indicates that Tito is not throwing himself 
into the Soviet embrace, and that Yugoslavia seems to 
prefer its independent, neutral foreign policy. 

The weakness of the Soviet position is that its pro- 
posed neutralization program is too clearly linked with 
the desire to keep Europe both dismembered and iso- 
lated from America. Khrushchev’s debut in Belgrade was 
revealing: Having come to convince Tito to accept a 
program for European neutralization, he began by invit- 
ing him to return to the Cominform! 

All the ambiguities of the Soviet proposals can be 
shown for what they are by means of suitable Western 
counter-proposals. If the question is one of neutralizing 
Central Europe, from Scandinavia through Yugoslavia, 
then why not raise the question of neutralizing Eastern 
Europe, from Poland through Bulgaria? For if the main 
goal of neutralization is the prevention of conflict be- 
tween the U.S. and the USSR, then logically the two 
antagonists should be put in more or less the same posi- 
tion in relation to the neutralized zone. Of course. this 
cannot be wholly achieved: The USSR will still have the 
advantage of geographical proximity. All the more rea- 
son, then, to insist on the greatest possible adjustment 
of this inequality—by extending the neutral zone to the 
very borders of the Soviet Union. 

That such a proposal would strike home is evident 
from Moscow’s violent reaction to the very suggestion 
of including the question of the satellite states in the con- 
ference agenda. Budapest and Bucharest called the U.S. 
proposal an inadmissible “interference in the internal 
affairs of sovereign states.” (It remains unclear why the 
Soviet proposal to neutralize the Central European coun 
tries is not the same sort of interference.) They also called 
it a threat to restore the “old order.” which is quite signi- 
ficant. For that is a virtual admission of the fact that cut- 
ting off military communications with the Soviet Union 
will seriously threaten the very existence of Communist 
regimes in the satellite states. 
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One might therefore think that Soviet diplomacy would 
not make such a concession. But one may predict with 
equal certainty that the Western powers will not accept 
the Soviet program of neutralization either: In fact, 
Washington and Chancellor Adenauer have already an- 
nounced that the proposed neutralization of Western 
Germany is unacceptable. Furthermore, in discussing 
German reunification, the Western powers will insist on 
free elections under international control and it is hard 
to visualize agreement on this question. 

Of course, one must not expect the basic problems of 
international life to be solved at Geneva this month. But 
these problems will be raised. And, with the entire 
world’s attention centered on the Big Four conference, 
the Soviet regime cannot let such a propaganda opportu- 
nity escape. This poses a difficult tactical problem for 
the Western participants. 

It would be most disadvantageous for the West to leave 
the initiative to the Soviets—to allow them to pose as 
the tribunes of international peace, and to confine West- 
ern efforts to the purely negative role of criticizing and 
exposing Soviet maneuvers. The Western representatives 
should by no means reject this role: I have already sug- 
gested how they may offer appropriate counter-proposals. 
But criticism and counter-proposals are far from suffi- 
cient to influence world opinion. The formulation of a 
broad Western program for world peace—a program of 
real disarmament, real collective security, real guarantees 
of national independence and real international coopera- 
tion—should take precedence over such criticism and 
counter-proposals and also over any Soviet declarations. 

This will not be a contest between two comveting 
demagogies—for several reasons. First of all. the demo- 
cratic governments do need and do have a vital stake in 
stabilizing the world situation—as distinguished from the 
Communist dictatorship, which was born in an era of 
postwar disintegration and which achieved its greatest 
successes during a second, immeasurably greater disinte- 
gration. For the free peoples, the present situation is a 
“normal” one, both internationally and domestically. and 
they regard such a situation as a necessary condition for 
their existence and development—as distinguished from 
the Communist regime. which regards it as a temporary 
respite between two “revolutionary situations.” 

Secondly, the Western powers, in advancing their pro- 
gram for peace, will not pretend to believe in the possi- 
bility of its immediate fulfillment. It will be a long-term 
program, for an as-yet undetermined period of time. and 
should. of necessity, specify the concrete measures which 
can be carried out now. If the Western governments were 
interested only in propaganda, they would not have 
insisted on the preliminary character of the “summit” 
conference which they suggested. For them, this is merely 
the first probing, an attempt to exchange opinions, in 
order to plan the possible bases and limits of agreement. 
If this attempt brings positive results, the Western gov- 
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ernments will face a whole series of conferences. devoted 
to working out concrete measures, which may extend 
over a period of several years. Moscow has attacked this 
scheme as an attempt to diminish the significance of 
the Geneva talks and thus to frustrate them. Actually, 
the Western approach demonstrates just the opposite: the 
recognition of their responsibility for the fate of the 
world and the desire to use every real opportunity to 
reduce world tensions. 

The difficulties of the Western leaders stem not only 
from the Kremlin. They also must reckon with the psy- 
chology of their own people, who often fear war more 
than they fear Communism. In Europe, many regard 
America as a country inclined to exaggerate the Commu- 
nist menace. But, despite the strength of the anti-Commu- 
nist temper here, American public opinion greeted the 
idea of a “meeting at the summit” most sympathetically. 
The best proof of this was the feeble reaction which the 
“new course” of American diplomacy aroused among 
the right-wing Republicans, who evidently sense that 
the country is not with them. In Europe, where the drive 
for peace has always been stronger, the idea of a con- 
ference is even more popular. 

The danger lies in the fact that the people of the West- 
ern world may place exaggerated hopes in the Geneva 
talks. In such an atmosphere, the outright failure of the 
conference may lead to an exaggerated disappointment. 
which would help neither Western unity nor peace. On 
the other hand, if the conference reaches some sort of 
agreement, no matter how modest, the result may he 
interpreted too optimistically and lead to harmful illu- 
sions. The latter seems more probable. 

It is difficult to see how either side could refuse further 
discussions, even if Geneva brings no tangible results. 
Most likely, we will witness repeated and drawn-out 
attempts to reach agreement, and even if such agreement 
is reached, it cannot, of course, insure “lasting peace.” 
The immediate task of the Western allies is to reduce to 
the absolute minimum the danger of armed conflict with 
the Soviet bloc. If such a modus vivendi can be worked 
out, then international tension will be lessened and the 
period of “cold war” will give way to a period of “com- 
petitive coexistence.” 

One cannot yet say just how this “competition” will 
differ from the “cold war.” Possibly, the only difference, 
at least at first, will be a more or less guaranteed absence 
of the immediate threat of war. This. of course. will 
already be a great deal. But the ideological struggle will 
not be discontinued; the struggle between freedom and 
despotism for world domination cannot be eliminated. 
The necessity for “strictest vigilance” will remain. The 
people of the Western democracies face a real test: Will 
they be capable of reconciling their legitimate drive for 
peace with the realization that new efforts and new sacri- 
fices are necessary before genuine peace, a peace built 
on freedom, can be guaranteed? 





Prime Minister U Nu, a reluctant politician and ardent 


patriot, blends devout Buddhism with social democracy 


QUR VISITOR 
FROM BURMA 


By Frank N. Trager 


HEN IN 1800 Michael Symes, 

Major in His Britannic Maj- 
esty’s 76th regiment, described his 
mission to Burma, he wrote: “Of the 
Kingdom of Ava, or the Birman Em- 
pire, so little is known to the Euro- 
pean world, that many persons of 
liberal education . . . are at a loss on 
what part of the globe to seek for its 
position; and some are even unac- 
quainted with [its] existence.” 

Echoes of Symes were still appar- 
ent in 1954 when a famed U.S. week- 
ly turned to Burma and spoke of 
“this far away land of strange cus- 
toms,” known “only remotely through 
a haze of symbols—Terry and the 
Pirates, the Road to Mandalay, Errol 
Flynn striding triumphant down the 
Burma Road.” To this slender store 
of referents, one might now add the 
beautiful Win Min Than, who re- 
ceived star billing in The Purple 
Plain, with Gregory Peck. Holly- 
wood, for its own reasons, filmed this 
novel about Burma on location—in 
Ceylon! 

Currently, Americans have an un- 
paralleled opportunity to learn about 
Burma from a singular individual— 
a teen-age delinquent and one-time 
“heavy drinker,” by his own account, 
who worked his way through school 
and college; whose ambition was to 
be a playwright, but who became a 
teacher and school principal; who 
married his favorite girl, to whom he 
had written poems, and begat five 
children: and who gave up his pro- 
fession to become a reluctant politi- 


cian but an ardent patriot. We are 
speaking, of course, of U Nu, the first 
Minister of independent 
Burma, who is visiting here after 
having lunched with President Eisen- 
hower on June 29, 


Prime 


U Nu is slight of stature, round of 
face, has clear, searching eyes, a gen- 
tle smile freely yielding to laughter, 
delicate sensitive hands and strong 
gestures. He will travel across our 
country dressed, as always, in Bur- 
mese national garb; longyi or skirt, 
short Chinese-like 
jacket and silk gaungbaung or head- 
dress. He will win friends and influ- 


collarless shirt. 


ence people not because he trans- 
lated into Burmese Dale Carnegie’s 
book of that title (which he did). 
but because of the fine qualities of 
his personality and philosophy. 

This is U Nu’s second visit to the 
West, though his first to the United 
States: he comes here after visits to 
Israel, Yugoslavia and Great Britain. 
His first trip West followed the tragic 
assassination in 1947 of Burma’s 
George Washington, General Aung 
San, who was shot down by opposi- 
tionists along with five other leaders 
of the newly-elected Burma Constitu- 
ent Assembly and two civil servants. 
Leadership in Burma then devolved 
on U Nu, president of the Constituent 
Assembly, who led a delegation to 
London which concluded the agree- 
ment with British Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee for Burma’s inde- 
pendence. Signed on October 17, 
1947, the treaty formally brought 


Burma into the comity of free na. 
tions on January 4, 1948. Burma was 
the third country to free herself from 
British rule (preceded by the United 
States and Eire). 

In a speech on the first Independ- 
ence Day, the Prime Minister 
summed up his conception of Burma 
and her history: 

“Thousands of years have passed 
since a Prince of the Sakyan race 
founded the first Burmese Kingdom 
at Tagaung in the Upper Irrawaddy, 
the great river which is so intermin- 
gled with our history. . . . The small 
beginning of Tagaung was followed 
by the slow but steady consolidation 
of the Burmese nation till, at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, 
Burma was an empire. 

“Then our fortunes waned. After 
two unsuccessful wars against the 
British, our empire was reduced to a 
small landlocked Kingdom of Upper 
Burma, and after another of such 
wars we lost our independence to be- 
come a province of India. But even 
in the days when the fortunes of our 
country were at their lowest, the pa- 
triotic men and women of Burma 
were determined to be free. . . . 

“We lost our independence without 


losing our self-respect: we clung to 
our culture and our traditions and 
these we now hold to cherish and 
.. We part without rancor 


develop. . 
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and in friendship from the great 
British nation who held us in fee. 

“This Day of Independence dawns 
on a people not only free but united. 
In the centuries that passed, the 
races of Burma fought among them- 
selves and administrative division 
under the British regime kept us 
apart. All this is now over, and. while 
the Mon. Arakanese. Burmese. the 
Karens. the Shans, the Kachins and 
the Chins will maintain their several 
cultures, we are now one nation, 
under one flag and under one elected 
Head of the Burma Union. May the 
unity that we have achieved today, 
like the independence that comes 
with it. forever endure!” 

The Prime Minister has been called 
both Thakin Nu and U Nu. The Bur- 
mese word thakin, like the Indian 
word sahib, means master. a term 
usually reserved for Europeans: uw 
means uncle or respected Mr. A 
young man or a modest man refers 
to himself as maung, younger broth- 
er. U’ is conferred on a man when he 
attains some eminence or age. Char- 
acteristically, U Nu modestly signs 
his letters, Maung Nu. 

Thakin. a somewhat boastful title, 
was deliberately adopted by the ar- 
dent young Burmese nationalists of 
the 1930<, who refused to regard the 
British masters. But 
when Thakin Nu was renamed Prime 


colonials as 


Minister after the first nation-wide 
elections in 1951. he publicly dropped 
the prefix Thakin: for now that, as 
he said, “the Burmese were legally 
and democratically masters in their 
own house, there no longer was any 
need to retain such titles.” 

The pre-war Thakins were a loose- 
ly-knit political party basically com- 
mitted to the pursuit of Burma’s 
independence. They fed on_ the 
“Marxist” slogans of the 1930s, led 
the student strike of 1936; plunged 
into Nationalist politics after Burma 
was separated from India in 1937. 
After World War II began, but be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, they sent thirty 
of their group to Japan for military 
and other training. The “Thirty 
Heroes,” as they are called in Burma, 
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were to prepare themselves for the 
day of liberation. They welcomed 
such slogans as “Asia For the 
Asians.” 

Thakin Nu, one of the leaders of 
this group, was put in jail by the 
British-—first at Insein, just north of 
Rangoon, then, as the British re- 
treated before the Japanese, at the 
cholera-infested jail of Mandalay. 
While at Insein jail, he wrote one of 
his saddest stories, entitled Yet-set- 
par-be-kwe, a Burmese translation of 
Thomas Hobbes’s bitter phrase: 
“Man is to man a wolf.” Transferred 
to Mandalay jail, to a cell holding 
200 political prisoners in space which 
formerly held about 20 convicts, he 
was still thinking only of Burma’s 
freedom. 

Some of the Communist Thakins 
had already decided—this was after 
the German attack on Russia—to 
seek contact with British military 
authorities and to conduct anti-Japa- 
nese propaganda. Thakin Nu _ held 
otherwise. One day in early 1942, a 
Chinese Nationalist general whom 
he had once met in Chungking called 
upon him in jail. General Wang of- 
fered him freedom in return for 
support. U Nu said he was quite 
aware of Japanese duplicity, then 
read the general a resolution “passed 
in a conference of our people in 
jail”: 

“The English proclaim that they 
entered this great war to protect 
small countries and to defend their 
independence oppressors. 
Burma is a small country. Why not 


against 


begin by giving it independence? If 
you cannot grant independence now, 
promise to grant it as soon as the 
war is over. If you proclaim this 
now, we will help the English side 
against the Fascist brigands who 
threaten the independence of small 
nations. If you do not make this 
proclamation, we will do all we can 
to hinder your war effort in what- 
ever way we can.” 

The English promised nothing 
during or immediately after the war. 
The Burmese had to struggle for in- 
dependence. They did so first by 


throwing their lot in. with the Japa- 
nese, securing a mock form of inde- 
pendence in August 1943 under a 
government led by Dr. Ba Maw, now 
an opposition leader in Rangoon. 

If the Thakin group had any illu- 
sions about the Japanese in 1941-42, 
they rapidly lost them. Thakin Bya, 
Socialist leader 
General Aung San and called by 
J. S. Furnivall the “wisest of the 
Nationalist leaders,” told Thakin Nu 
in 1942, “Haven’t you tumbled yet to 
Japanese policy? They train up pu- 
pils, but they remain masters.” The 
face-slapping kempetai did the rest. 
Thakin Nu was asked to share in 
Ba Maw’s 1943 cabinet, but refused 
on the ground that he “wanted to be 
a writer.” Later, a caucus of the 
Thakin leadership insisted that Tha- 
kin Nu take the Foreign Office port- 
folio because “it would bring us into 
touch with the outer world.” This 
political arrangement lasted through- 
out the war, though in 1944-1945 the 
Thakin-led Burma Army and resist- 
ance movement joined forces with 
the Allies. 

His offer to yield power in 1943 
was no idle jest. Time after time 
U Nu has sought to establish criteria 
whereby his stewardship could be 
tested; and time after time he has 
sought to relinquish his Prime Min- 
isterial post when an assigned task 
had been completed. 

After Bogyoke Aung San’s murder, 
he agreed to be Premier until the 
transfer of power from England to 
Burma had been completed. He re- 
garded January 4, 1948 not only as 
Independence Day but also as the 
day he could return to private life. 
His friends and colleagues insisted 
he keep his post for at least six more 
months. Meanwhile, the Communists 
launched their military bid for power 
in March 1948. Shortly afterward, 
some unreconstructed leaders of the 
resistance movement, known as the 
Peoples Voluntary Organization, 
joined in the rebellion. They were 
followed by the Karens, an ethnic 
sub-group in Burma who had long 
been the object of much American 


assassinated with 





Christian missionary and 
British attention. 

During these dark days of 1948- 
1949, the outside world did not give 
U Nu’s government a high survival 
value. The Communist counter-revo- 
lution and Karen rebellion destroyed 
the unity of which U Nu had so elo- 
quently 


special 


spoken on _ Independence 
Day. Now he decided to stay on as 
Prime Minister to try to preserve 
the Union of Burma. 

In his everyday living. U Nu de- 
nies the stereotype handed down by 
generations of colonial administra- 
tors and other writers on Burma. 
The reader will find the Burmese 
women referred to as “industrious,” 
which is true, and the men as “lazy.” 
which is false. The indefatigable 
Prime Minister sleeps five hours a 
night at most. Usually, he arises an 
hour before dawn (about 4:30 4.M.). 
spends two hours in Buddhist medi- 
tations, has morning ablutions and 
a meal. At 8 a.M. he has started on a 
round of duties which frequently 
last to midnight. Though the seat of 
the government is in Rangoon, he 
travels extensively through Burma 
(which is about as big as Texas). He 
sets the pace for all loyal Burmese 
officials. 

As Lincoln was the symbol of the 
preservation of our union during the 
Civil War, U Nu is the symbol of Bur- 
ma’s success in preserving her federal 
union. There are three published vol- 
umes of his speeches covering these 
difficult days. Each title speaks the 
theme of the year in question: To- 
ward Peace and Democracy (1949), 
From Peace to Stability (1951), and 
Burma Looks Ahead (1952). Each 
theme was optimistic and a bit ahead 
of schedule. But Burma democrati- 
cally survived her rebellions: and, 
with the aid of the United Nations. 
survived even the danger consequent 
on having some 12,000 escaped Chi- 
nese Nationalist troops living on her 
northeastern frontier, an open invita- 
tion for a Chinese Communist inva- 
sion. 

The catalyst for the survival was 
and ie U Nu. Even when the leading 
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opposition paper, the Rangoon Na- 
tion, disagrees sharply with U Nu’s 
party, the war-formed Anti-Fascist 
Peoples Freedom League (a coalition 
of labor, peasant and cooperative 
groups similar to the British Labor 
party), it almost invariably exempts 
the Prime Minister from its critcism. 
It accords him not only the honor of 
his office but also a respect won by 
his sincerity, humanity and devotion. 

The sources of U Nu’s strength and 
grace come from his philosophy of 
life, a compound of indigenous Bud- 
dhism and Western social democracy, 
which he sums up as “The Five Pil- 
lars of Guidance—Truth, Unity, Just 
Democracy, Freedom and Heroic 
Endeavor.” A little over a year ago, 
he interpreted these guides in terms 
of “the greatest good of the greatest 
number,” and said he was willing to 
be judged by the crucial test of con- 
sequences. 

The Burmese know that he means 
what he says; that in fact he would 
like to retire from the task of leader- 
ship, particularly since so large a 
measure of peace has come to Burma. 
Several times recently, he has sought 
to leave the Premiership—in order to 
study, to write, to meditate, to give 
“younger men experience.” (He is 
now only 48, one of the three or four 
“older” men in the cabinet.) Each 
time, he has been persuaded to re- 
main precisely because he provides 
the country with so estimable an 
example of his “Five Pillars.” He 
will probably lead his party into the 
1956 national elections. 

U Nu’s profound devotion to Bud- 
dhism—the “religion” practiced by 
all but a small minority of (Moslem, 
Hindu and Christian) Burmese—is, 
to a large extent, responsible for the 
great revival of Buddhism now tak- 
ing place in Burma. He launched his 
government by announcing the con- 
struction of a new pagoda for Bud- 
dhist devotion seven miles outside 
Rangoon, to be called, significantly, 
Kaba-Aye, Peace Pagoda. Now it 
and the accompanying buildings are 
being used to house the Sixth World 


Buddhist Council (analogous in pur- 


pose to the Christian Councils of 
Nicea, Trent, etc.) which will be 
concluded next May. Associated with 
Kaba-Aye he has founded, with some 
aid from the Ford Foundation, the 
Institute for Advanced Buddhistic 
Studies which in time will relate, it- 
self to similar scholarly pursuits 
abroad. 

In a measure, U Nu conceives of 
himself as a “Promoter of the Faith.” 
This was one of the duties of the 
Burmese Kings. Since there is no 
kingly power. U Nu believes that the 
Sangha (Buddhist Brotherhood), the 
Buddhist people of Burma and the 
Union Government should cooperate 
in “purifying” and “extending” Bud- 
dhism. His government, both consti- 
tutionally and legislatively. interprets 
its role as “friendly to all religions” 
in Burma. But obviously Buddhism, 
as the faith of the great majority. re- 
ceives major attention. 

Since the insurrections, U Nu has 
turned to the problems of what he 
called in Burmese Pyidawtha, or 
social welfare and peace. He launched 
the U.S.-aided National Welfare Plan 
with a three-hour speech in Burmese 
in August 1952. He hopes to restore 
Burma by 1960 to a living standard 
higher than prewar. (Burma ranks 
with Greece and the Philippines as 
the nations which suffered most war 
damage; it must also repair the dev- 
astation caused by the insurrection.) 
His goal can be realized, though per- 
haps not in 1960, if Burma can solve 
some local problems of leadership 
and training and if it gets some capi- 
tal loans from the U.S.—or, better, 
U.S. aid in solving problems of rice 
production and marketing. Burma, 
a relatively underpopulated country, 
exports rice, but has been having 
difficulties because of alleged U.S. 
dumping to countries which are nor- 
mally in the Burmese export market. 

Though the Prime Minister is 
deeply concerned with economic wel- 
fare, the problems closest to him are 
education and health. He is, among 
other things. Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, Chairman of the Burma 
Translation Society (which prepares 
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A VILLAGE OUTSIDE RANGOON: ‘THOUSANDS OF YEARS HAVE PASSED SINCE THE KINGDOM AT TAGAUNG’ 


Burmese texts for schools), board 
member of the Mass Education Coun- 
cil (an effort to bring health and 
education to rural areas). and a 
patron of the modern boys’ institu- 
tion with the Victorian name of 
Home for Waifs and Strays. He vir- 
tually hounded the Health and Agri- 
cultural ministries to launch plans 
for providing school children with 
daily vitamins and milk. When the 
first batch of imported Sindhi cattle 
arrived by ship in Rangoon harbor 
and headed for the model dairy on 
the city outskirts, U Nu came per- 
sonally to the wharf and ceremonially 
led the animals through the streets. 

The U.S. Point Four and Burmese 
health team once planned a_ rural 
sanitation program estimated to take 
ten years. U Nu examined it in de- 
tail, approved it but decided that. if 
he mobilized and trained personnel 
in the Mass Education Council and 
Rehabilitation Brigade (for ex-rebels 
who are housed and taught a trade), 
the program could be executed in 
three years. When 
American staffs dedicated the open- 
ing of the U.S.-aided transit-sheds 
and other equipment for the port of 
Rangoon (which cost about $5 mil- 
lion), the Prime Minister was _per- 


Burmese and 
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fectly willing to have the Transport 
Minister officiate. But when a similar 
opening was planned for the Aung 
San Myo Health Center (which cost 
about $200,000) U Nu and his wife. 
Daw Mya Yi, attended. 

Similarly. U Nu is concerned about 
the health of the world body politic. 
If the infections of hate and suspi- 
cion and fear go unchecked, he told 
a conference of Army officers, “it is 
certain that World War III. will 
come, and it will again be the cause 
of a far more violent World War IV. 
... If the present drift is not arrested 
in time... this great world, which 
has been built up for centuries by the 
people. will turn into one vast area 
of ruins and ashes.” 

U Nu is labeled “‘neutralist” along 
with Nehru of India and Soekarno of 
Indonesia. He is a leader of the 
Colombo Powers, helped convene the 
Bandung conference, and, in the 
words of one Times-man at Bandung. 
“seemed to gain in stature as the 
Indian leader faltered. His voice was 
an influential one behind the doors 
of the committee rooms at closed ses- 
sions.” 

But U 
aware of the dangers of Communism 
than either Nehru or Soekarno, or, 


Nu is more profoundly 





for that matter, than many Western 
leaders. He grew up with Commu- 
nists, lived and worked with them at 
close range during the 1930s and 
early 1940s, and saw them attempt 
to overthrow his democratic gov- 
ernment. In the midst of the Com- 
munist insurrection, he took time to 
People Win 


anti-Communist to the 


write a play, The 
Through, 
core. He calls the Communists the 
“pied pipers.” At Bandung, he speci- 
fically described how they tried to 
subvert Burma and how they were 
defeated. 

He also knows at first hand the 
rigors of colonialism and imperial- 
ism——by both whites and non-whites 
(British and Japanese). As he said 
at Bandung: 

“The peoples of Asia and Africa 
have once again begun to live. Hav- 
ing shaken off alien domination, they 
are endeavoring to redeem them- 
selves from the moral and intellectual 
abyss into which they had heen 
pushed by the dead weight of colo- 
nial imperialism. They, who live in 
the twentieth century but are not yet 
of the twentieth century, are in a 
hurry to make the transition. To 


accomplish this. they need peace 
more than anything else.” 
WW 








Mississippi Murder Stirs Negroes 


EAR MIDNIGHT on May 7, 1955, 
N the Reverend George W. Lee 
was driving home in Belzoni, Mis- 
sissippi.. He had just gotten his 
pressed pants from a tailor shop in 
readiness for preaching Sunday. As 
he drove along Church Street, near- 
ing the Negro ghetto, a convertible 
pulled up beside him. There was a 
shot. then a second shot. Reverend 
Lee’s car spun crazily from the dirt 
street. swerved across a walk and 
crashed into a shanty house, knock- 
ing the structure from its foundation 
and almost scaring to death the occu- 
pant, mid-wife Katherine Blair. 

His face partially blown off, Rever- 
end Lee groped from his wrecked 
car and staggered blindly. Two Ne- 
gro taxicab drivers ran to him and 
helped him into their cab. He died 
on the way to a hospital. 

Called to investigate. Belzoni Sher- 
iff Ike Shelton took one look at the 
lifeless body and pronounced the 
death due to a concussion from the 
traflic accident. But Widow Lulu was 
not so sure. Despite Sheriff Shelton’s 
attempts to persuade her to turn the 
body over to a Negro funeral home 
without the benefit of an autopsy, 
Mrs. Lee summoned two of her hus- 
band’s best friends, Dr. C. C. Battle. 
28-year-old Indianola physician and 
Dr. Cyrus Walden, a Yazoo City 
surgeon. Their examination disclosed 
a number of lead pellets about the 
minister’s face and head. One shot 





SIMEON BooKERr, a former Harvard 
Nieman Fellow and reporter for the 
Washington Post, is now national edi- 
tor of Jet magazine. He was the first 
reporter on the scene in Belzoni. 
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By Simeon Booker 


had passed through the neck at the 
throat, accounting for the fact that 
the minister was unable to talk en 
route to the hospital. 

Meanwhile, since Belzoni telephone 
operators found it necessary to in- 
form would-be Negro customers that 
all long distance lines were tied up, 
certain Negro leaders decided that 
the best way to break the news black- 
out was to organize expeditions to 
distant places. They agreed to send 
a carload of citizens to Dr. T. R. M. 
Howard, president of the powerful 
Mississippi Council of Negro Leader- 
ship. in Mound Bayou. and to Dr. 
A. H. McCoy, president of the much- 
feared National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. in 
Jackson. 

Shocked at the news. Dr. Howard 
immediately telephoned Detroit Ne- 
gro Congressman Charles C. Diggs 
(who two weeks before had ad- 
dressed a  13,000-person 
meeting in Mound Bayou which was 
attended by Reverend Lee). Diggs 
notified the White House as did the 
New York NAACP office. which Dr. 
McCoy had contacted. Later Dr. Me- 
Coy. after making a probe of the 
death car and finding lead pellets in 


Council 


a front tire. asked Mississippi Gov- 
ernor Hugh White to order an inves- 
tigation of the 
informed that the Governor “pays 
no attention to NAACP requests.” 
As a result of the national public- 


killing. He was 


ity given to what he and Dixie dailies 
reported originally as a “freak acci- 
dent.” Sheriff Shelton decided to 
send the gathered evidence to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation lab- 
oratory in Washington. The autopsy 


report came back several days later. 
The conclusion: death from a hem- 
orrhage and asphyxiation. Evidence 
of lead pellets. Taken aback by his 
error, the sheriff theorized that Rev- 
erend Lee, being a “ladies’ man.” 
was probably killed by a rival. Pain- 
fully, however, he ordered a new 
investigation—Mississippi-style. 

For a Negro Mississippi preacher, 
Reverend Lee was a powerhouse. He 
pastored four rural churches, and 
operated a grocery store and a print- 
ing shop. Unlike his brethren. he 
preached well beyond the range of 
the Bible and Heaven and the Glory 
Road. As an officer of the civil 
rights-minded Mississippi Council of 
Negro Leadership and a member of 
the NAACP, he sermonized about 
voting and eventually electing a Ne- 
gro congressman. 

Already annoyed by last year’s 
Supreme Court decision outlawing 
Jim Crow public schools, the white 
planters, business people and church 
leaders decided to really crush the 
movement” — within 
their midst. Organizing a White 
Citizens Council. they advocated the 


“revolutionary 


sanctioning of economic pressures 
and began financially mopping up 
the Negro leaders. 

As one of Belzoni’s first Negro 
vote registrants, Reverend Lee was 4 
major target. The most militant Ne- 
gro preacher in the Delta, he was 
warned “to get his name off the vot- 
ing list or else.” He received threat- 
ening telephone calls and members of 
his congregation frequently warned 
him of plans brewing among whites 
to eliminate him. But Reverend Lee 
refused to turn back. In paying his 
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last respects to his fallen comrade, 
Dr. Howard noted that “There are 
still some Negroes left in Mississippi 
who would sell their grandmas for 
50c. But Reverend Lee was not one 
of them.” 

Although he is one of the wealthi- 
est Negroes in the state, Dr. Howard, 
47, has staked his fortune to help 
his people. Founder of a clinic, in- 
surance company, vegetable growers’ 
association and a $300,000 cotton 
gin operators’ organization, he is 
known throughout the Delta for his 
hard-hitting Mississippi Council of 
Negro Leadership. Yearly the organ- 
ization sponsors mass meetings in 
allNegro Mound Bayou which fea- 
ture outstanding speakers, such as 
Congressman Diggs and William L. 
Dawson (D., Ill.), and draw crowds 
above 12,000. Because of his aggres- 
siveness for civil rights, Dr. Howard 
is the most hated Negro in the state: 
he has received more death threats 
than any other leader. While talking 
to FBI agents about the Lee killing, 
he received an anonymous telephone 
call that he was “next on the list.” 

His courage has attracted a new 
roster of outspoken Negro leaders 
and has touched off a full scale bat- 
tle for civil rights, probably better 
organized in Mississippi than any- 
where else in the Deep South. Among 
his top lieutenants are men who 
have personally suffered but who are 
continuing to stand up: Gus Courts 
and Fred Myles, Belzoni grocers who 
are unable to buy food from city 
wholesalers because of their mili- 
tancy; T. V. Johnson, Belzoni under- 
taker who has been bucking eco- 
nomic pressure for months: Dr. Bat- 
tle. the first Negro to vote in his 
county since Reconstruction, and Dr. 
James Stringer, Columbus dentist 
and former NAACP state president. 
Their combined leadership has awak- 
ened an entire generation of Missis- 
sippi Negroes. For the first time in 
state history their organized effort 
is causing rumblings from fright- 
ened white politicians. 

“Reverend Lee was a warrior,” 
charged Dr. Howard. “And he was 
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murdered because he refused to put 
down his arms in this civil rights 
battle. He was murdered because 
there are people in this state who 
oppose our having every advantage 
of citizenship. Reverend Lee died not 
as a cringing coward but as a hero. 
His death will be long remembered 
in this Delta land. He did not die 
in vain.” 

The first wave of FBI agents hit 
Belzoni when the Negro ghetto was 
tense with fear and anger. There 
were those who wanted revenge and 
there were those who wanted to for- 
get. At first, few people talked. At 
the time of the shooting, the street 
was filled with good-timing Negroes, 
a typical Delta Saturday night out- 
pouring. But the eye witnesses dis- 
appeared when they realized what 
they had seen. 


Then Ruby Hurley, special NAACP 
investigator, moved into’ towr. ‘She 
quickly got on the trail of the wit- 
nesses. One eventually was located in 
East St. Louis, Illinois, another in a 
far-off Northern spot. They told a 
gruesome murder story involving 
two white men and a Negro who 
rode in the convertible which ran 
down the minister. They divulged 
the names of the trio. 

Later, the FBI officially announced 
it was entering the case, which 
smacked of a modern-day lynching 
and was the first racial killing in 
the South since the Supreme Court’s 
non-segregation school edict. 

At the funeral, Mrs. Lee broke 
down in tears. A big-shouldered cot- 
ton worker comforted her. “Don’t 
cry, Mam,” he said. “Reverend Lee 
ain’t really dead.” 


-New Skyscraper Gives 
Chicago ‘Bullish’ Look 


By Albert N. Votaw 


CHICAGO 
HE FIRST TENANTS start moving 
be Chicago’s newest skyscraper 
this month. The 40-story Prudential 
Insurance Company building is not 
the tallest structure in the city; the 
statue of Ceres atop the Board of 
Trade building at the foot of the 
city’s La Salle Street financial dis- 
trict tops it by a head. But patrons 
of the top-floor bar in the $40-mil- 
lion lake front structure will be able 
to sip their drinks and admire the 
view over four states secure in the 
knowledge that they are seated under 
the highest rooftop in the city. 

The Prudential skyscraper set a 
local legal precedent by being con- 
structed on air rights over the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, downtown sub- 
urban station. It established some 
sort of economic precedent, too, by 
being the first major Loop construc- 
tion job to be undertaken by a pri- 


vate firm since the boom of the 
Twenties. It joins a line of lush, lux- 
ury apartments going up along the 
lake front, giving a new and defi- 
nitely bullish look to the city’s sky- 
line. 

There is, in fact. a hearty optimism 
in the air, reminiscent of the late- 
Prohibition regime of Mayor Wil- 
liam Hale Thompson—‘“Big Bill. the 
Builder,” as he liked to be called. In 
addition to the Prudential building 
and the apartments, the city is spend- 
ing heavily on a network of super 
highways and a series of city-owned 
downtown parking garages. (These 
last are losing money, so the enthu- 
siasm attendant on their opening has 
been somewhat dampened. In fact, 
the local state’s attorney has filed suit 
to collect delinquent property taxes 
from four owners of competing pri- 
vate lots, complaining that they are 
making money while the city is not.) 
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Vast, ambitious projects for urban 
redevelopment are under way. Since 
the war more than 1,000 new plants 
and 170,000 new jobs have been 
added to the city’s total. Local busi- 
nessmen feel that the wide diversifi- 
cation of industry here (greater than 
in other major industrial centers) is 
a hedge against any but the most 
generalized depression. In addition 
to being hog butcher for the world, 
etc.. Chicago boasts the largest steel- 
producing capacity in the country 
and fully 25 per cent of the burgeon- 
ing electronic industry. 

In the midst of all this bullish sen- 
timent, the University of Chicago 
has appealed to its friends in com- 
merce and industry for $32.7 million 
in additional capital for the next ten 
years. Officials of the University that 
unlocked the door to the atomic age 
have admitted that budgetary prob- 
lems have forced them into a defen- 
sive holding action. The budget has 
been brought back into balance for 
the first time since 1938 (a few war 
years excepted), but only at the cost 
of holding down faculty salaries and 
not replacing vacancies caused by 
the death or departure of top-ranking 
faculty Chancellor Law- 
rence A. Kimpton recognizes that 
money problems can hobble the 64- 
year-old institution with mediocrity. 

It costs about $20 million a year 
to run the University. Income from 


members. 


its $72 million endowment. plus stu- 
dent fees, comes nowhere near this 
total. The deficit is met through gifts. 
which at present are inadequate, and 
Government research contracts. These 
last are fine for some scientific de- 
partments. but they don’t help the 
rest of the University. 

More than half the new funds. 
almost $20 million, are allocated for 
improvement in teaching and re- 
search facilities. The largest single 
item. $8.6 million, will go into fac- 
ulty salaries. Other funds will go for 
teacher training programs. new 
books. remodeling classrooms, etc. 
Not on the list, unfortunately, is a 
new library. It would seem that over- 
crowding, poor ventilation and dim 
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lights will still bedevil the graduate 
student. As a matter of fact, when 
this writer was a student there, a 
plunge into the stacks was a veritable 
adventure: the intrepid researcher 
never knew when a fuse would blow, 
plunging the unfamiliar caverns into 
Stygian blackness, or when he might 
come across a pile of valuable tomes, 
forgotten and dust-covered in some 
corner. 

Another $2 million will go into the 
University’s traditionally generous 
program of student scholarships and 
loans. And nearly $11 million is ear- 


marked for student housing and gen- 
eral neighborhood 


improvement. 
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KIMPTON: HUTCHINS PROGRAM OUT 


This interest in neighborhood conser- 
vation is the University’s most spec- 
tacular move since it split the atom. 
The University is the prime mover 
behind the South East Chicago Com- 
mission, which is at the forefront of 
an educational, legal and financial 
fight against the encroaching slums. 

The SECC tries to persuade the 
notoriously lax municipal courts to 
levy more severe penalties against 
housing code violators. It also can 
operate behind the scenes, where ac- 
tual ownership of a particularly ob- 
jectionable building is concealed in a 
trust. In these instances the legal 
authorities are helpless. The SECC, 
however, can try to make the trustee- 


ship untenable. One way of doing 
this is to get the insurance company 
holding the fire insurance to cancel 
out. This done, it is then a simple 
matter to get the bank to withdraw as 
trustee. The real owners are then 
smoked out. 

The SECC’s biggest project is a 
$26.5 million slum clearance and re- 
development project for some 47 
blighted acres. backed by city and 
Federal counterpart funds. The thor- 
ough planning of the local group has 
won high praise from Federal off- 
cials, who have held it up as an ex- 
ample for other communities seeking 
such Federal slum-clearance aid. 

One of the victims of this new 
look has been the undergraduate gen- 
eral education program introduced 
Robert M. 


Hutchins. Revisions in the program 


by former Chancellor 
evoked student body demonstrations 
and protests by certain faculty 
groups: but the return to a more 
orthodox undergraduate program has 
increased enrollment. Now. to the 
horror of many of the Hutchins pro- 
gram advocates, the University is 
formally considering a return to 
inter-collegiate football as a method 
of further attracting healthy student 
material. 

Authorities are not so ambitious as 
to think the University in its present 
condition can afford to buy a team 
that can stand up in Big Ten compe- 
tition. but there is sentiment for an 
exchange with some of the smaller 
colleges in the area. Possibly the cau- 
tion induced by financial exigencies 
is strengthened by Chicago’s record 
in its final season in the big leagues. 
a record climaxed, if I am correct. by 
an 85-0 loss to Michigan. 

Symptomatic of this change was 
the homage paid on alumni day to 
nonagenarian Amos Alonzo Stagg. 
whose term as football coach (1892- 
1933) included the good old days 
when Chicago was a football power. 
But even though 1905 was a banner 
year for the Maroon gridiron heroes. 
it is difficult to envision downy- 
cheeked undergraduates working up 
much enthusiasm over it. 
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(The following article will appear 
shortly in the Moscow Komsomols- 
kaya Pravda, official organ of the 
USSR Young Communist League:) 


HE Americans who have been 
en our atomic and military 
secrets, our scientific inventions and 
technical patents. our methods and 
our ideas, have now committed a 
new outrage against the Soviet peo- 
ple: They have stolen from us our 
national hero. the great David 
Krocketov. 

With their customary unscrupu- 
lousness and disregard for facts, the 
American falsifiers of history have 
taken over our own Davy Krocketov 
lock, stock and barrel, although, as 
the whole world knows, the Soviet 
Union has invented the stock and 
the barrel and has perfected the lock. 

Having taken away from us our 
Davy Krocketov. the Americans 
hastened to endow him with the 
typical characteristics of bourgeois 
nationalism, colonial imperialism, 
right-wing deviationism, capitalist 
imperialism and warmongering. 

Actually, Davy Krocketov was a 
true son of the Soviet steppes. All 


the peoples of the USSR. young and - 


old, are familiar with the beautiful 
song: 

“Davy, Davy Krocketov, 

Commissar of the wild frontier.” 

Needless to point out, the frontiers 
referred to above stretch along the 
Western borders of the USSR. The 
unexplored, barbaric lands which lie 
beyond these frontiers, as every child 
who has studied Soviet geography 
knows, are called the Lands of the 
Wild West. 
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It was the Founder of the Soviet 
State, the immortal Comrade Lenin, 
who once said: “Go against the West, 
young man.” David Krocketov heed- 
ed that famous advice. He was one 
of the first to set out against the 
Wild West and to become the Comis- 
sar of the Western Frontier. 

Davy Krocketov was the son of 
two Soviet proletarian parents, a 
working-class father and a toiling 
mother. Both of them were Commu- 
nists and Stakhanovites. As a matter 
of fact, little Davy came into this 
world as a result of his parents’ 
patriotic decision to overfulfill their 
production quota by 50 per cent for 
the first half of the second five-year 
plan. 

About one thing the Americans are 
right in their version of the life and 
glorious deeds of Davy Krocketov: 
He became a pioneer at a very early 
age. He joined the Soviet Pioneers’ 
League when he was barely 6 and, 
after reaching the age of 10, was 
graduated into the Communist Youth 
League. 

He was a fine and courageous lad, 
Davy Krocketov was—uncompromis- 
ing in his devotion to his fatherland, 
to the principle of peaceful coexist- 
ence, to the cause of peace and eas- 
ing of international tensions. 

While still a Pioneer, he had be- 
gun to show the makings of a fine 
Soviet trapper and marksman. At 
least three instructors and _ two 
neighbors he trapped as a youngster 
are still serving time in Siberia. 

He was always on guard against 
the machinations of the enemies of 
the people and 
counter-revolutionary 


the diversionary 
activities of 
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Soviets Assail West for Theft 
of Their Hero, David Krocketov 


Western agents. As a champion 
marksman he invariably hit the 
mark in denouncing and exposing 
them, especially those who did not 
wish to coexist or who insisted upon 
remaining internationally tense. 

In recognition of Davy Krocket- 
ov’s invaluable services to the Soviet 
State and the Soviet people, the gov- 
ernment has awarded him the Lenin 
Medal for Trapping and the Stalin 
Peace Prize. It has also bestowed 
upon him the title of Hero of the 
Soviet Union. The town of Alamov, 
where Davy Krocketov met his glori- 
ous death in a valiant struggle 
against interventionists of the Wild 
West, is now called Krocketgrad. 

The Union of Soviet Writers has 
been commissioned by the Govern- 
ment and the Party to prepare a 
definitive biography of David Krock- 
etov, to present him in his true light 
as a Soviet Hero and to explode, 
once and for all, the American lies 
and inventions about him. The edi- 
tors of the Soviet Encyclopedia have 
been brought to trial on charges of 
criminal negligence for omitting 
Davy Krocketov’s name from the let- 
ter K volume of the encyclopedia. 

The revival of Davy Krocketov’s 
fame in the Soviet Union has started 
a new fad among the younger gen- 
eration: All boys want to wear coon- 
skin caps now. Cognizant of the 
trend. the Government has dismissed 
the Minister of Light Industry for 
his failure to manufacture a sufficient 
supply of coonskin caps. Their man- 
ufacture has now been entrusted to 
the Ministry of Heavy Industry to 
insure the prompt fulfillment of the 
plan by 1960. 








(Second of two articles, 


Trail 
of the 


Dinosaur 


By Arthur Koestler 
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T THE BEGINNING of this essay, ] made a distinction 

between the short-term and long-term aspects of the 
present crisis. All that | have said so far refers to the 
short-term aspect and to short-term measures. The best 
we can hope to achieve by these measures is to gain 
time. Even if courage and reason prevail to a much 
greater extent than in recent years, the result cannot be 
more than a strategic and economic patchwork on a 
divided planet. 

And yet by gaining time, by prolonging this misery of 
coexistence, mankind may hope for a reprieve. The nature 
of this tenuous hope is based on the possibility of some 
unexpected mutation in man’s dominating passions and 
interests. Whenever history became polarized between 
two competing power-centers, roughly one of two things 
happened. Either one of the contestants was subjugated 
(the Rome vs. Carthage pattern), or a stalemate was 
reached (The Christianity vs. Islam pattern). Such stale- 
mates have always started as unstable and precarious 
forms of “coexistence,” spotted with local outbreaks which 
threatened to grow into a total conflict. But. under cer- 
tain favorable conditions, the stalemate became a_per- 
manent one, coexistence gradually changed into collabora- 
tion, and the crisis was over. 

The conditions for this to happen are partly of a 
physical, partly of a psychological nature. The physical 
basis of the stalemate is balance of power, both “central” 
and “peripheral.” By “central” power, I mean the total 
strength which each side would be capable of throwing 
into a total showdown, and which acts as a mutual deter- 
rent from risking such a showdown. By “peripheral” 
strength, I mean the physical and moral capacity of ex- 
posed outposts and conclaves to defend themselves and 
hold out, if only for a limited time. This “peripheral” 
strength is essential to the balance, because it makes the 
potential aggressor realize that he cannot have his way 
in a swift and discreet manner, and thus multiplies the 
risks attached to aggression. The Christian enclaves in 
Jaffa and Acre during the Crusades, the Protestant en- 
claves in Catholic countries and vice versa after the 
Thirty Years War, seem to prove that a stalemate may 
extend to the oddest geographical patchwork if the above- 
mentioned conditions are fulfilled. The Night of the 
Long Knives carries such vivid memories because it was 
an exception, and not the rule. On the other hand. the 
fate of the Jewish minorities in Europe, and of the Ar- 
menian enclaves in Turkey was a kind of St. Bartholomew 
in permanence, because there was neither a “central” 
power nor any peripheral strength to defend them. 

However, a stalemate based or the balance of physical 
power is in itself not enough to prevent an ultimate show- 
down. The second condition is a change of the spiritual 
climate, a spontaneous mutation of interest, which )lunts 
the horns of the dilemma. While the process of polariza- 
tion is at its height, it looks as if the whole world must 
either go Moslem or Christian, either Catholic or Prot 
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estant, either Monarchist or Republican, either Socialist 
or Capitalist. But if the deadlock lasts long enough, an 
unexpected mutation of the mass-minded may occur, 
the inevitable choice no longer appears inevitable, passion 
drains away and people simply become interested in 
something else. Religious consciousness yields to national 
consciousness, the fight for space to the fight for markets, 
the struggle between “Left” and “Right” to the struggle 
between East and West. The word “heretic” has now gone 
into metaphorical use, though once it meant torture and 
the stake; and whether we live under a King or a Presi- 
dent is the least of our worries. Over and again, it 
happened in history that the dynamo which generates the 
light and the sparks was switched off just before the fuses 
blew. But, in order that this may happen, some new 
dynamo must enter into action producing a different type 
of current. a shift of interest to a different set of values, 
conflicts and predicaments. 

Every branch of human activity—literature, the arts. 
philosophy, even medicine—seems to be subject to these 
unpredictable periodic mutations: see the sudden shifts of 
emphasis in painting from narrative to composition, from 
contcur to surface, from the sculptural to the dynamic, 
from representational to geometrical. It is not fashion that 
changes but the focus of the eye and the mind, concen- 
trating its attention on different aspects, in due turn, of 
the complex entity, man—religious man, economic man. 
homo politicus, homo faber, homo liber. 

One of these changes of spiritual climate, which is of 
particular relevance to us, seems to have occurred some- 
where halfway through the Thirty Years War. I am quot- 
ing from C. V. Wedgwood’s classic work, The Thirty 
Years War: 

“Never have the churches seemed stronger than in the 
opening decades of the seventeenth century. Yet a single 
generation was to witness their deposition from political 
dominance. The tragic results of applied religion had 
discredited the churches as the directors of the state. A 
new emotional urge had to be found to fill the place of 
spiritual conviction; national feeling welled up to fill 
the gap. The terms Protestant and Catholic gradually lose 
their vigour, the terms German, Frenchman, Swede, as- 
sume a gathering menace. A new standard of right and 
wrong came into the political world. Insensibly and 
rapidly after that. The Cross gave place to the flag, and 
the ‘Sancta Maria’ cry of the White Hill to the ‘Viva 
Espana’ of Nérdlingen.” 

Admittedly, by the time this great change came into 
the world, the war had run half its course and taken its 
toll of death and devastation; and it took another thirteen 
years to end. But perhaps the Russian conquest of Eastern 
Europe and the wars in Greece. China, Korea and Indo- 
China constitute the first half of our thirty years’ war; 
and perhaps the second half need not be repeated—at 
least one can argue that the conflict between Bourbon and 
Hapsburg had little relation to the original religious issue. 
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The age of religious conflict was superseded in the 
course of the seventeenth century by the emergence of 
two apparently unrelated factors: the rise of national 
consciousness, and the rise of a new philosophy. The 
latter, based on the discoveries of Copernicus, Galileo 
and Kepler, was gradually penetrating wider and wider 
strata of the public mind. If the earth no longer stood 
firmly planted by God in the center of His universe, and 
was merely a small planet hurtling through space, then, 
though religious belief did survive, it could no longer 
command the exclusive interest of man. The sky around 
him had remained the same, but the focus of his eyes 
had radically changed since he had learnt that the fixed 
stars of the firmament did not dance attendance to him, 
and were blinking down with detached irony at the tiny 
creature on his spinning cannon ball. Within a century, 
more or less, the mind of European man had undergone 
a mutation more radical and fraught with consequences 
than if he had acquired a third eye or additional limb. 

It was a historical turning-point—the point where reli- 
gion and science, religion and art, logics and ethics, be- 
gan to part company and go their own separate ways. 
From the beginnings of civilized life, man’s fate had 
been determined, and his conscience guided, by some 
superhuman agency; from now on, this function was 
taken over by sub-human agencies. The deities of the past 
may have been coarse or sublime, scandalous Olympians 
or a pure God of love; yet they were wiser, more power- 
ful, on a higher plane of existence than man himself. The 
new determinants of man’s fate— mechanical laws, atoms, 
glands, genes—which gradually took over. were of a 
lower order than man himself: they defined his condition, 
but could provide no guidance whatsoever for his con- 
science. 

The consequences of this shift of “destiny from above” 
to “destiny from below” became only gradually apparent. 
Before the shift, the various religions had provided man 
with explanations of a kind which gave to everything 
that happened to him meaning in the wider sense of a 
transcendental causality and a transcendental! justice. 
But the explanations of the new philosophy were devoid 
of meaning in this wider sense. The answers of the past 
had been varied, contradictory. primitive. superstitious 
or whatever one likes to call them, but they had been 
firm, definite, imperative. They satisfied. at least for 
a given time and culture, man’s need for reassurance and 
protection in an unfathomably cruel world, for some 
guidance in his perplexities. The new answers. to quote 
William James, “made it impossible to find in the drift- 
ings of the cosmic atoms, whether they work on the 
universal or on the particular scale, anything but a kind 
of aimless weather, doing and undoing, achieving no 
proper history and leaving no result.” In a word, the 
old explanations, with all their arbitrariness and patchi- 
ness, answered the questions after “the meaning of life,” 
whereas the new explanations, with all their precision. 
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made the question of meaning itself meaningless. 

For a long time, the majority of mankind remained 
unaware of the implications of the new philosophy. Its 
pioneers talked in a timid and tentative voice, without 
quite realizing what they were saying and doing to the 
mind of man, and often frightened of facing the con- 
sequences of their own theories. There were exceptions, 
men far-sighted enough to realize that the twilight of the 
gods was at hand, and foolish enough to shout it from 
the tree-tops—like that enfant terrible, Giordano Bruno, 
the Bertrand Russell of his age. who was burned alive. 
But when Copernicus set the earth spinning, he did so 
with a timid and apologetic gesture; Kepler saved his 
taith by declaring that God was a mathematician by pro- 
fession: Galileo’s career was a life-long walk on a tight- 
rope: Newton wrote a treatise on the locations of Para- 
dise and Hell; and at the end of the long chain, Professor 
Toynbee claimed that the Catholic Church, possessing 
the ultimate truth, was quasi-exempt from the laws of 
history. 

Thus the new philosophy, with the exception of some 
of its more brutal propounders in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, made no frontal attack on religious 
beliefs: but it gradually undermined their foundations, 
on which all previous civilizations had been based. In 
the old days, man hoped to influence the superior powers 
which decided his fate through magic and prayer; now 
he could manipulate the mechanical components of his 
destiny. glands and humors, atoms and genes, and deter- 
mine his own determinants. Prayer did not fall into dis- 
use but its function, the influencing of fate, was taken 
over by the laboratories. Slowly but inevitably. divine 
providence was replaced by the drift of cosmic weather. 
ethical guidance by the ethical neutrality of science, 
humility before the supernatural by a feeling of arrogant, 
unlimited power. 

Religion did not die, nor was it driven underground 
by the new philosophy—it was merely relegated to an 
airtight compartment of the mind and sealed off from 
contact with logical reasoning. The incompatibility be- 
tween the two halves of the split mind was smoothed 
over by the churches’ diplomatic appeasement of science. 
and by the believers’ psychological resistance against ad- 
mitting the split. Yet in spite of these mental shock-ab- 
sorbers, religion gradually lost its power, became brittle 
and fragmentary; once the controlling force of daily 
life. it became a spiritual luxury. 

Life was so exciting during these hectic, unprece- 
dented centuries, that man did not realize what was hap- 
pening to him. The navel cord through which he received 
his spiritual nourishment was shriveling up, but there 
were plastic substitutes for it 
artificial nourishment. For a while the words Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité, produced a new magic, a seemingly 
apt substitute for the Holy Trinity. There were breathtak- 
ing attempts to create a Humanist creed, and attempts to 


and various forms of 
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worship the Goddess of Reason; political movements and 
secular religions succeeded each other, exerting their im. 
mensely dynamic, but short-lived appeal. The vertiginous 
rise of the power-curve was accompanied by mass-up. 
heavals, ideological crusades, and fanatical pursuits of 
utopian mirages. Each of them promised a secular millen- 
nium, a Thousand Years Reich or a Classless Society, 
born out of a revolutionary apocalypse. Yet all the time, 
throughout these toxic excesses and spurious illumina. 
tions, there was a muffled feeling of uneasiness. of growing 
frustration, of spiritual desiccation. The explanations of 
science became more and more formal, non-committal and 
meaningless as answers to man’s eternal question. As his 
science grew more abstract, his art became more esoteric 
and his pleasures more chemical. In the end, he was left 
with nothing but “an abstract heaven over a naked rock.” 

With the beginning of the twentieth century, signs 
appeared which seemed to indicate an impending turn of 
the tide. The descendants of Galileo and Newton found 
that they had been too optimistic in believing that the 
universe could be reduced to a mechanical model. The 
perfected measuring instruments signaled the presence of 
quantities and processes which not only eluded measure: 
ment, but by their very nature would always elude it. At 
nearly the same time, similar crises broke out in the other 
sciences: cosmology, biology. genetics, psychology. Physi- 
ca! determinism was shaken, rigid causality yielded to 
the elastic laws of probability; science had to admit that 
it can never predict, only guess, what will happen nett. 
The living whole asserted its primacy over the measurable 
aspects of the parts; medicine had to lay increasing stress 
on the power of mind over matter. The most fashionable 
school of psychotherapy reverted to the Jamesian view 
that a transcendental faith was a biological necessity for 
man and that “the total absence of it leads to collapse”— 
the dark, feverish night of the soul. 

Slowly, hesitatingly, the pendulum seemed to start 
swinging back. Man seemed to be getting ready for 4 
new shift of focus. a new mutation. But so far this has 
failed to materialize; and all attempts at a spiritual re: 
vival within the framework of the established churches 
proved artificial and abortive. History may move in 4 
spiral, but it never moves in circles, never returns to 4 
previous point of departure. The physicist who has wit 
nessed the collapse of his mechanical model of the uni- 
verse has become a humbler and wiser man, but he cat 
not be expected to return to Aristole’s four elements 
and to Ptolemy’s sky rotating on hollow crystal spheres; 
nor will the physician, who has learnt to accept his limita 
tions as a healer, revert to a pre-Harveyan view of the 
body. Yet the established churches demand from all of 
us who shiver in the darkness precisely that kind of im 
tellectual suicide and surrender of the critical faculties. 
To ask twentieth century man to believe in a loving god 
who condemns half his children to eternal damnatio® 
without hope of an amnesty, is really a bit thick. The 
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reassuring statements of some modern theologians that 
Hell does exist but is empty, or that it merely means ex- 
dusion from grace without over-heating, are hardly on a 
more adult level: and Graham Green’s defense of the 
bodily ascent of the Virgin in the pages of Life magazine 
yould embarrass even a saint. John Donne’s “with a 
great, sober thirst my soule attends” was the statement of 
a perennial faith in the language of his time; The Cock- 
tail Party in The Living Room is a parody of it. 

Perhaps if Luther had been born after Copernicus and 
Newton, the gulf between faith and reason would be less 
disastrous. As it is. the established churches are vener- 
able anachronisms. They are capable of giving a limited 
number of individuals a limited reassurance and a 
limited, sporadic uplift; but the Sunday driver does not 
answer the need for public transportation, and a Sunday 
faith is no answer to the peril threatening our race. We 
may postpone the atomic Sodom for a few years but we 
cannot indefinitely prevent it. 

Unfortunately, changes of this kind, the next muta- 
tion, the next jump ahead. are not only unpredictable 
but beyond the power of imagination. The causes which 
lead to these extraordinary transformations of the global 
mood—the springtide of Christianity, the ground-swell 
of the Renaissance. the hurricane age of Science—are 
equally obscure, even in retrospect. Hegel’s dialectic, 
Spengler’s cycles. Toynbee’s challenge-and-response_ pat- 
terns are beautiful prophecies in reverse—and as doubtful 
as all prophecies are. though they merely predict the past. 
The more we realize the infinite complexity of historic 
causation, the more helpless we feel in trying to predict 
the next mutation. We can point to certain analogies. ab- 


| stract certain patterns from the Persian carpet, isolate 
certain trends, and chart their curves; the rest is guess- 


work, hope and prayer. 
My own guess and hope, which I have indicated before, 
is the spontaneous emergence of a new type of faith 


| Which satisfies the “great sober thirst” of man’s spirit 


Without asking him to split his brain into halves; which 


| testores the navel cord through which he receives the 


saps of cosmic awareness without reducing him to mental 
infancy; which relegates reason to its proper humble 
place yet without contradicting it. It all sounds very 
Vague and irreverent, partly because we can imagine 


the machines, but not the beliefs of the future, and partly 
| because we have become so accustomed to religion 


oecupying one half of the split mind, that the idea of 
restoring its unity appears blasphemous. 

My starting-point was an imaginary chart, which 
showed a vertiginous rise of the power-curve coinciding 


; With an equally unprecedented decline of the spiritual 
» Curve of living faith. It is this coincidence of the two 


curves which makes the present crisis so grave, which 
makes us feel that we are traveling at breakneck speed 
through the night with the throttle open at full and the 


| Steering broken down. 
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The decline of the spiritual curve remained for a long 
time hidden or obscured by more dramatic events; and 
its consequences have only become fully apparent in our 
day. When, a century and a half ago, the sailors at Spit- 
head and the Nore started their famous mutiny, they took 
pains to assert their loyalty to the King, and to point out 
that they were merely rebelling against certain Admiralty 
rules. They continued to take the supreme authority for 
granted and regarded themselves as His Majesty’s loyal 
rebels. In a similar manner the founders of new, and re- 
formers of old religions always took the existence of God 
for granted; they all were the Lord’s loyal heretics. 
This seems to hold true for any period of human culture 
as far back as the beam of history is able to penetrate into 
the dark, and as far up towards the present as the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. At this point. the 
unique break occurs. God is dethroned: and although 
the incognizant masses are tardy in realizing the event, 
they feel the icy draught caused by that vacancy. Man 
enters upon a spiritual ice age; the established churches 
can no longer provide more than Eskimo huts where 
their shivering flock huddles together, while the camp- 
fires of rival ideologies draw the masses in wild stampedes 
across the ice. Yet even this desolate state of affairs is pref- 
erable to the threat of the medicine men to remedy the 
climate by turning the frozen waste into a blazing furnace. 

The horror of it is that they have the power to do it. 
If only half the official statements about the new nuclear 
and bacteriological weapons are true, then the next few 
decades, or the next half century at the utmost, will decide 
whether homo sapiens will go the way of the dinosaur, 
or mutate toward a stabler future. 

We shall either destroy ourselves or take off to the 
stars. Perhaps the conquest of interplanetary space will 
cause a Copernican revolution in reverse, the emergence 
of a new type of cosmic consciousness. Perhaps the crea- 
tion of artificial moons and similar toys will prove such 
an absorbing diversion that the old passions are de- 
flated and their causes forgotten. Perhaps some un- 
expected discovery in the field of extra-sensory perception 
will provide us with a new spiritual insight, a new basis 
for our metaphysical beliefs, a new intuition for our 
ultimate responsibilities. 

All this is vague and wild speculation, yet less wild and 
fantastic than what will happen to man if the near-miracle 
fails to materialize and the giant mushrooms start sprout- 
ing into his sky and lungs. The trouble with all near- 
miracles, such as our ancestors’ rising on their hind 
legs. or the rise of the new star over Bethlehem, or Gali- 
leo’s climbing the tower of Pisa, is the unpredictability 
of their timing. Once we hoped for Utopia: now, in a 
chastened mood, we can at best hope for a reprieve; 
pray for time and play for time. For had the dinosaur 
learnt the art of prayer, the only sensible petition for 
him would have been to go down on his scaly knees and 
beg, “Lord, give me another chance.” 
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oR A long time, I have been 
Peicheas over this matter of 
juvenile delinquency. I know a lot 
of children—and there is not a delin- 
quent them. It has long 
seemed to me that the youngsters of 
these days are an especially engag- 
ing lot. | have been skeptical about 


among 


the howling headlines and recall re- 
marking more than once that this 
talk about teen-age monsters must 
be the result of hysteria. 

Now there comes to me a_ book 
by Dr. Benjamin Fine, education 
editor of The New York Times 
(1,000,000 Delinquents, World Pub- 
lishing Company, $4.00). The author 
takes his title from the fact that U.S. 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
Jr.. said in 1953 that a million boys 
and girls under 21 would in the next 
12 months commit crimes serious 
enough to cause them to be picked up 
by the police. Dr. Fine is no alarmist. 
He is a reporter—and a rather sober 
and conservative one. When he says 
that between 1948 and 1954 the de- 
linquency rate in the U.S. jumped 
about 50 per cent, we must take 
him seriously. 

In the main. the volume is a sum- 
mary of many surveys, including 
those of Dr. 
scores of case histories. and much of 


Fine. But there are 


the material is dramatic beyond any 
impression I can impart. Many a 
story recorded here will tear at your 
heart. When you read what has hap- 
pened—what is happening—to mil- 
lions of children in this country, you 
wonder what sort of people we are, 
what we are thinking about, why we 
don’t put a stop to it. 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Epidemic 
of Delinquency 


One or two of Dr. Fine’s ideas I 
must try to pass on. Juvenile delin- 
quency is not caused by the funnies, 
the movies, television or the news- 
papers. The forms it takes may be 
suggested by these media, but the 
causes lie deep in the experience of 
the young people. And it cannot be 
cured by any amount of cracking 
down by parents, courts or police. 
The only cures which are on record 
have been brought about through 
methods adapted to the individual 
children skillfully applied with care 
and understanding. 
with Dr. 
volume comes another one. Delin- 
quent Boys, by Dr. Albert K. Cohen 
(Free Press, $3.50). This is an im- 


pressive socio-psychological study of 


Simultaneously Fine’s 


delinquent working-class boys. This 
group includes most of the young 
people who go wrong. Dr. Cohen’s 
theory is that a lot of boys find it 
hard to come up to the standards set 
by the home and the school—so they 
cut loose and tie up with a “sub- 
culture” that offers them more easy 
That is, 
they join the neighborhood gang and 


and evident satisfactions. 


are on the way down. What they 
need is the sort of help that will 
enable them to adjust upward rather 
than downward. Both our authorities 
agree that poverty is not the basic 
cause of trouble. Broken homes, un- 
happy homes, misunderstanding, lack 
of understanding are more tragic 
than lack of money. Dr. Fine records 
the surprising fact that juvenile de- 
linquency increases during times of 
prosperity. 

What we all want to know is what 


is to be done. Dr. Fine has a good 
deal to say on this phase of the prob. 
lem. The cure will cost more money 
than conquering infantile paralysis, 
There are towns which are showing 
the way. Philadelphia, Passaic. Gary 
and even some New York schools 
are using the same sort of common 
sense in this connection as mankind 
has found effective in relation to 
other troubles in other times. 

In Philadelphia, a systematic effort 
is being made to spot signs of trouble 
at the beginning and to deal with 
them while they are still in manage. 
able form. Five years ago, the town 
was horrified by the murder of a 16- 
year-old boy by a 12-year-old. A 
Case Review Committee was set up 
within the school system. In_ the 
five years since that time, the com- 
mittee has dealt with about 500 
children. Most of them have been 
saved from delinquency and many 
have been able to make good adjust- 
ments to home and school and neigh- 
borhood. There is a community ap 
proach. The parents, teachers. school 
counselors, psychologists and anyone 
else who can help is called in. The re- 
calcitrant child is made to feel that 
he is among friends. And first thing 
you know, he becomes friendly. 

This is, of course, putting a tre: 
mendous burden on the school. We 
are asking it to pinch-hit for ihe in- 
adequate home. We are calling upon 
the teacher to give the love and 
understanding which are theoretically 
supplied by the mother. She must 
have time and energy to spot the 
twists and turns of the children’ 
psychology. The school. to do this 
job, must have trained counselors 
and psychologists. During this year 
of 1955, a million children will be 
arrested in this country and started 
on the road to a life of crime. If 
that many children were threatened 
by any sort of epidemic disease. they 
would at least receive an injection. 
The only injection that will be effec: 
tive in this case must be administered 
by a generously supported. wel 
manned, and well-equipped school 


system. 
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LonDON 
SINGLE solitary gleam of com- 
edy enlivened the railway 


strike which burst upon the British 
holiday-making public on Whitsun, 
May 29: The British Railways 
Queen, a certain Miss Long, after 
taking part in a parade held in her 
honor the day before, had to return 
home by bus. Otherwise. the tra- 
ditional holiday 
spoiled, and, in the weeks that fol- 
lowed, millions of people had to 


was thoroughly 


cope with urgent transportation prob- 
lems in addition to their normal 
worries. 

No wonder the strikers have had 
a thoroughly bad press, which in 
turn seems to have had the effect 
of making them more stubborn. Un- 
derstandably, too, the discovery that 
most people can get along without 
railways has done little to render the 
striking engine-drivers and firemen 
More popular, since it is now gen- 
erally held that, in addition to being 
unreasonable, they are not so in- 
dispensable. 

Like most public disasters, this 
one, too. produced its crop of minor 
by-products, destined to pass into 
folklore when the issue itself is for- 
gotten. Thus, during the first few 
days. the most colorful aspect of the 
“national emergency” was the almost 
lotal strike of passengers on lines 
that were still running. Since the 
Associated Society of Locomotive En- 


| gineers and Firemen had been un- 
able to bring the 15,000 drivers and 


firemen attached to the giant National 
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Walkout points up problems of modern economy 


BRITAIN’'S RAIL STRIKE: 
A STUDY IN RETROSPECT 


By G. L. Arnold 


Union of Railwaymen out on strike 
(in addition to its own 70.000), it 
was widely assumed that the public 
would make maximum use of such 
trains as were still operating. 
Popular imagination, however, ran 
ahead of the facts and refused to be 
impressed by the NUR’s successful 
appeal to its members to work as 


usual. In the chief 


pros 


consequence, 
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EMBARRASSED SUPPORTERS 


problem in many areas was to find 
passengers. trains arrived 
empty; in others, one or two hardy 
adventurers had whole compartments 
to themselves. At the popular holiday 
resort of Blackpool, the crowd 
stormed the buses but left the trains 
severely alone, forcing them to depart 
without passengers. In all, it was a 
good example of what can be done 


Some 


by adequate newspaper and radio 
publicity to make people ignore the 
evidence of their senses. 

None of the usual forebodings 
were realized. Industry did not come 
to a standstill, the pits were not 
choked with coal, and reporters sent 
out to describe the queues of un- 
employed found nothing to write 
about. In 1924, a similar emergency. 
with the ASLEF on strike and the 
NUR working, threw 100,000 miners 
out of work in South Wales alone. 
This time nothing happened. Of a 
typical day’s coal output of 800,000 
tons, the trains that were running 
took 230,000, the roads carried 300.- 
000 and the remainder was stacked 
at the pits or moved by canals. Every 
colliery kept going, and no major 
industry shut down. Steel supplies 
caused anxiety, but the industry man- 
aged to operate throughout the eight- 
een strike days at about 80 per cent 
efficiency. 

Some of this was due to the great 
development of road transport com- 
pared with 1924; some had to do 
with the wartime experiences accu- 
mulated by the Ministry of Trans- 
port in coping with bottlenecks. But 
primarily the Government’s success 
in meeting the emergency was due to 
the existence of centralized control 
over rail and road traffic since na- 
tionalization. The strikers were de- 
feated (if it was a defeat not to have 
brought industry to a stop) by the 
superior effectiveness of public own- 
ership. With the railroads and the 
major portion of road haulage under 
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the control of the Transport Com- 
mission, it was possible to insure pri- 
ority for essential services and to 
divert traffic into channels kept open 
for various emergency matters. In 
fact, the rapid dovetailing of rail 
and road transport was the most 
notable feature of the emergency. 

There was another noteworthy dis- 
covery, too: With only a seventh of 
the footplate men still working. the 
railroads in the end managed to 
carry about a third of their normal 
traffic. Their skeleton services proved 
more efficient than had been thought 
possible. (The weather helped, of 
course: in winter, things would have 
been more difficult. 

The failure of the strike to cripple 
the country’s transport system came 
as something of a revelation. If it 
made some of the early Government 
alarums look silly, it also had a per- 
ceptible effect on the strikers’ self- 
confidence. In the 
both sides 


strike a face-saving solution by ter- 


circumstances, 
found it convenient to 


minating the strike on the tacit un- 
derstanding that the union was to 
get most of what it had asked for. 
Almost unnoticed in the general 
turmoil there occurred a small and 
long overdue sign of technical prog- 
ress in one of Britain’s oldest and 
most neglected industries: Despite 
the strike. diesel lightweight trains 
were put on, for the first time. in 
East Anglia. where three two-car 
units carried about 500 passengers 
from Norwich to the seaside at Great 
Yarmouth, It was a harbinger of a 
technical revolution which over the 
coming fifteen years is planned to 
drag Britain’s antiquated railway 
system into the diesel-electric age. 
Unlike Continental European rail 
transport, the British system is still 
based on steam traction (and there- 
fore consumes more scarce coal than 
the ailing and undermanned mines 
can deliver). The incident. coming 
in the midst of a strike called by 
one of the country’s oldest craft un- 
ions, thus had a certain symbolical 
flavor. For, if diesel engines are fast- 
er and more efficient than steam loco- 


motives, they also require fewer 
skilled personnel to service them. 

What was the strike about? Judg- 
ing from the Conservative papers and 
from Governmental utterances (in- 
cluding the Prime Minister’s ineffec- 
tive performance on the radio which 
irritated the unions and embarrassed 
his supporters), the breakdown had 
followed a dispute 
which it was the business of the 
unions to clear up. Some of the rawer 
and sillier Tories, flushed with their 
dubious election victory, promptly 


jurisdictional 


proceeded to malign the trade-union 
movement as such, until restrained 
by their elders, anxious to avoid 
trouble with organized labor. 

The great organs of liberal middle- 
class opinion, acutely aware that the 
ordinary workingman has no strong 
feelings about employers (public or 
private) but cannot bear the supe- 
rior accents of the well-bred Tory 
spokesman, hastened to come to the 
unions defense: It was all the fault 
of a few stubborn labor organizers, 
and of the British Transport Com- 
mission for mishandling the negotia- 
tions. This was a wise line to take: 
If anything can make British labor. 
already smarting from its election 
defeat. genuinely militant. it is the 
kind of Tory reaction which one 
saw preparing in the shadow of press 
and newsreel bluster about “a hand- 
ful of strikers holding the commu- 
nity to ransom.” 

For. whatever the merit of this 
particular argument—and it is one 
which the Labor Government had to 
use on occasions—its effectiveness is 
destroyed when it is linked with 
oblique threats to limit the right to 
strike—especially when the threat is 
uttered in that inimitable tone of 
voice which British workingmen have 
been brought up to hate. 

The Conservatives have in recent 
years done a great deal to divest 
themselves of this heritage, as wit- 
ness the six million working-class 
votes they polled in the last elec- 
tion; but in the nature of things 
their emancipation can never be 
complete, and the current strike wave 


has already brought back some of 
the old insufferable tune of superior. 
ity, the habit of talking down to the 
ordinary person, and the none-too. 
subtle implication that strikers are 
less patriotic than speculators. (This 
after an election in which “Conserva. 
tism” was successfully advertised by 
the crudest appeal to individual self. 
ishness and go-getting!). 

But, leaving aside the political by- 
play, it is painfully obvious that the 
strike was “about” something which 
has so far had the 
courage to look in the face. That 


neither party 


something is the steady disappear- 
ance of extra rewards for skill, no- 
tably in Britain’s older and more 
neglected industries, of which rail- 
way transport is probably the most 
decrepit. 

This whittling away of “differen- 
tials” is not indeed confined to the 
old craft industries, but for various 
reasons it is more pronounced in 
them. Thus, a building craftsman to 
day earns only about 14 per cent 
more than an_ unskilled laborer, 
whereas before the First World War 
the “differential” was still 50 per 
cent. In the case of shipbuilding. the 
ratio is expressed in the figures of 
92 per cent in 1900, as against 18 
per cent today; for engineers the 
corresponding figures are 72 and 16 
per cent: for the railways, 84 and 28 
per cent. This latter figure of 28 per 
cent shows the engine-driver’s pres 
ent basic wage in relation to the rail- 
way porter’s, and it is this “differen- 
tial” on which the ASLEF insisted 
when it undertook wage negotiations 
last year. 

In November, a railway arbitra 
tion award raised the lowest engine 
driver’s rate to 132 per cent of the 
porter’s (i.e. brought the differential 
up from 28 to 32 per cent); but in 
April of this year, following a suc 
cessful strike threat by the National 
Union of Railwaymen, another award 
reduced the engine-driver’s margin 
to 29 per cent. (The difference be 
tween maximum rates for the two 
jobs stood at 47 per cent in Novem 
ber and 43 in April). In May the 
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ASLEF broke off negotiations after 
demanding a return to the wider mar- 
gins awarded last November, where- 
upon the whole house of cards col- 
lapsed and Britain’s railway system 
came to an almost complete stand- 
still. 

The strike therefore has a long and 
complete background. What stands 
out in British union history since 
1900, and especially since 1914, is 
the familiar fact that the growth of 
trade unionism has reduced the ad- 
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a weaker position than its opposite 
numbers among the coalface work- 
ers or the steel smelters—industrial 
“labor elites” who still command dif- 
ferentials of two-thirds or more. 
Thus, when it finally struck, it did so 
in despair, not counting on the sup- 
port of the trade union movement, 
but appealing rather pathetically to 
a middle-class public which had just 
voted the Conservatives into power, 
presumably because they supported 
“rewards for skill” and no Socialist 
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"LABOR CRIPPLED THE RAILROADS' ABILITY TO PAY BETTER WAGES' 


vantage held by the skilled worker. 
The craftsmen were already union- 
ied when the great industrial un- 
ions won their spectacular successes 
by organizing the unskilled and push- 
ing up their wages. In the process, 
flat rate increases steadily eroded the 
“differentials” on which the crafts- 
men prided themselves. 

Some of the entrenched craft un- 
ions successfully opposed this de- 
Valuation of skill, but ASLEF—a 
all craft union in an_ industry 


dominated by the huge NUR—was in 
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nonsense about equality. Needless to 
say, there was no response. People 
don’t relish walking, or even hitch- 
hiking, to their offices, and anyhow 
the middle class (especially that part 
of it which does no work and conse- 
quently sets the tone for fashionable 
Toryism) dislikes all workers, skilled 
or unskilled, with equal impartiality. 

The irony of a craft union appeal- 
ing to Conservative principles and 
being snubbed by a Tory Govern- 
ment, abused by the Tory press, and 
sneered at by newsreel commenta- 


tors with impeccable BBC accents, 
was of course, not lost on the more 
intelligent members of the public. 
The Times, the Manchester Guardian, 
the Observer and the other organs of 
respectability, consequently took on 
a worried air, while the Economist 
restrained its habitual 
sciousness long enough to mutter 
that something ought to be done 


class-con- 


about differentials. 

Fairness and common sense apart, 
there is a political element in this 
studied moderation: British politics 
are working-class politics—increas- 
ingly so since the war. The currently 
fashionable twaddle about every 
worker being a member of the mid- 
dle class is less easy to put across 
in Britain than in other countries— 
not merely because the British work- 
er normally does not own a car (as 
though that would make him a prop- 
erty-owner!), but because labor here 
is politically conscious, i.e., conscious 
of wanting things which the old 
order (symbolized by people with 
aristocratic accents) won’t let it have. 
This, of course, is not a very good 
argument for socialism, or for any- 
thing else: it merely happens to be a 
fact. 

From the standpoint of British 
capitalism (if such an abstraction 
may be endured for a moment) it is 
doubtless both accidental and unfor- 
tunate that the present system should 
be so largely represented by people 
who clearly are not “workers” (not 
even managers). But that is part of 
the price which British industry has 
to pay for keeping the old governing 
class in office. No doubt if the Labor 
party knew its job these gentlemen 
would be replaced by a new govern- 
ing class with a socialist-managerial 
program, and an ethos to match. But 
this “revolution” has not happened, 
and because it has not happened the 
country is currently enjoying the 
luxury of an old-fashioned labor dis- 
pute in which Tory politicians are 
called upon to grapple with an indus- 
trial issue they are not really com- 
petent to deal with. (How astonish- 
ingly incompetent they are was not, 
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however, revealed until Sir Anthony 
Eden made his lamentable broadcast 
appeal to the strikers. ) 

By contrast, the NUR, and follow- 
ing it the Trades Union Congress as 
a whole. having at first boycotted the 
strike, reprimanded the engine-driv- 
cold-shouldered the ASLEF, 
gradually swung round in support 
of the strikers, until a point was 
reached where most of their original 


ers, and 


demands had won tacit support from 
the union world. This despite the 
fact that ASLEF spoiled its case by 
making it clear that it was striking 
not in defense of a differential for 
merit but of a differential for cate- 
gory. so that, as the Financial Times 
indignantly put it, “the most respon- 
sible man in charge of a signal box 
shall not have a pay increase which 
alters his relationship to the least 
responsible engine driver.” 

Yet. if logic was not on the side 
of the strikers, union sentiment un- 
doubtedly was. It may be silly to 
demand that engine-drivers shall be 
given a bonus simply because they 
happen to belong to one particular 
union. but it is the kind of silliness 
which a Conservative Government is 
not weil placed to denounce. 

For those who are not Conserva- 
tives. there is a simple, rational con- 
clusion to be drawn from this explo- 
sion, and some of the country’s lead- 
ing economists and efficiency-mon- 
gers have already drawn it in public. 
The recent strikes have almost all 
taken place in the old basic indus- 
tries—mostly nationalized since the 
War because they are old. i.e, neg- 
lected by their former owners. The 
strikes have all turned on the issue 
of wage differentials between skilled 
craftsmen and the rest. Why not. 
therefore. try to explain to all con- 
cerned that they will get far more out 
of their present jobs if they consent 
to a thoroughgoing technical over- 
haul? It so happens that the old in- 
dustries. which Labor nationalized 
in 1945-50 because they were literally 
falling to pieces, are those which still 
need to be radically mechanized. 
This makes the workers—coal min- 
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ers no less than railwaymen—fearful 
for their jobs. In addition, there is 
the irritation felt by craftsmen after 
a long period of inflation which con- 
stantly raised the pay of youths, 
women, and the unskilled generally. 
more than that of skilled adults. The 
solution, it would seem, is to let the 
mechanical revolution (including 
automation) go ahead, while rais- 
ing basic pay rates and shortening 
hours. (At the moment the unions 
tend to concentrate on demands for 
overtime—a pretty grotesque state 
of affairs when one considers what 
unions were once supposed to be 
for.) 

There is one thing wrong with this 
admirable prescription for more effi- 
ciency and higher wages all round: 
it would be easier to put through 
under a Labor government. Not that 
the Labor party has been particularly 
courageous about wage policy: it has 
in fact tried to dodge it. But at least 
it has sufficient prestige to tackle it 
when it wants to. A Labor govern- 
ment, if it were really determined to 
modernize Britain’s antiquated in- 
dustrial and transport system, could 
couple such a drive with a national 
wage policy, i.e., get the unions to 
agree to a national scale of wages 
for skilled and unskilled alike. It 
could do socialist 
principles, that is what “planning” 
implies. It has, of course, still to be 
proved that the Labor party is really 
interested in socialism, and not just 
in making things tough for people 
who happen to own property. 

At the moment, there are few 
signs that the party is willing to 
think seriously about the issue, but 
it may shortly be left with no choice. 


so because, on 


if it does not want to spend a genera- 
the wilderness and forfeit 
whatever respect its past performance 


tion in 


won it among thinking people. On 
this (as on all serious questions), it 
would be pointless to search for dif- 
ferences between “Right” and “Left.” 
Aneurin Bevan, it is true, has come 
out publicly in support of the strik- 
ers, but he has done so in character- 
istically vague terms and without 


suggesting an alternative to the ordi. 


nary push-and-pull of union negotia. 
tion. Nor have his “moderate” col. 
leagues had the heart to admit that 
the next Labor government. if it 
is not to make itself ridiculous. must 
“plan” rigorously than its 


predecessors—even if the trade un. 


more 


ions don’t like it! 

There lies the issue of the future. 
for Socialists in Britain and _ else. 
where. If the railway strike has done 
something to lift a corner of the 
veil, it will have repaid the inconven- 
ience it has inflicted on the public, 
and the damage it has undoubtedly 
done to British trade. Meantime it 
has conveniently reminded Labor's 
remaining parliamentary leaders that 
when they were in power they na 
tionalized the railroads in such a way 
as to cripple their ability to pay bet- 
ter wages to their workers (the own- 
ers having been paid far more than 
the assets were worth). Since this 
reminder has come to them from the 
pen of Professor Arthur Lewis, the 
principle theorist of the “Right” 
wing, it is destined to be remembered 
for a while, as is the accompanying 
remark that “high profits are toler: 
able to us, as Socialists, only on two 
conditions: if the profits are earned 
by public enterprise, or if property 
ownership is widely diffused through: 
out the community. The first is one 
reason why we stick to nationaliza- 
tion in spite of all its problems. and 
must extend it to all forms of indus 
try which can operate efficiently only 
on a very large scale.” 

Note that these are the words of 4 
very moderate academic economis 
who also holds that it is Labor’s task 
“to spread property ownership wide 
ly, instead of merely destroying pt 
vate property . . . if we are for 4 


mixed economy—and so we mus 
be because we are not totalitarian— § 


this means we favor nationalizing the 


big, and widely distributing the f 


small.” This may seem a far cry from 
the transport strike, but in fact there 


is only one issue involved, and it ¥ F 


one which Labor will not be able t 
shirk much longer. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Was Marlowe Really Shakespeare? 


The Murder of the Man Who Was “Shakespeare.” 


By Calvin Hoffman. 
Messner. 232 pp. $3.95. 


In THIS Age of the Amateur, a 
litle knowledge—or talent—is not 
dangerous: it is often downright 
profitable. The large talent is not 
easy to exploit, but the small one— 
well, TV is forever demonstrating 
what can be done with that. Skill or 
accomplishment alone will not do. 
The staple commodity for actor, 
comedian, singer and MC seems to 
be the affable personality that mo- 
notonously oozes charm. 

The literary scene has its own 
brand of amateurs: the non-writers 
who are “hep” to the most fashion- 
able topics of the day. Sometimes it 
seems a traumatic experience is all 
one needs to become a novelist, and, 
if one has climbed a reasonably high 
peak or been confined for a period 
in an insane asylum, authorship is 
all but assured. In contrast, the real 
men of letters, those who make style 
and meaning count for something, 
look so pale that they are called 
“coterie” writers. 

And now the Age of the Amateur 
is flirting with the world of scholar- 
ship—or so it will seem to readers of 
acurrent “literary study,” character- 
istically titled, The Murder of the 
Man Who Was “Shakespeare.” It 
would be easy to make short shrift 
of Calvin Hoffman’s extravagant 
claim that Christopher Marlowe 
Wrote the whole of Shakespeare’s 
repertoire. But we are not particu- 
larly concerned with refuting Hoff- 
man’s tale. What needs, rather, to be 
exposed are the Seven Deadly Sins 
of scholarship committed in the 
book. For therein lies the real dan- 


 &r of publishing such a work. 


A former drama critic and self- 
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Reviewed by Nona Balakian 


Staff member, New York 
“Times Book Review” 


styled Shakespearean scholar, Mr. 
Hoffman has fully exploited the dra- 
matic possibilities of his thesis. Un- 
like such “pretenders” as Bacon or 
Oxford, Marlowe was not of noble 
birth, but as the hero of a book, he 
has other advantages. Born in the 
same year as Shakespeare (clue). a 
brilliant university student (clue), he 
was thought to have been a secret 
agent in Her Majesty’s Government 
and was supposedly killed (clue) in 
a tavern brawl at the age of 29. 
Shakespeare, we are reminded (and 
this is offered as the biggest clue of 
all) did not make his playwriting 
debut until the age of 30. Mr. Hoff- 
man states this as an indisputable 
fact, although many Shakespearean 
scholars have placed the writing of 
the Sonnets and a few of the plays 
five years earlier. Circumstantial evi- 
dence has set the author’s imagina- 
tion spinning, and he has “con- 
cluded” (“almost against my will”) 
that Marlowe was never killed, but 
lived on, in exile, to write the plays 
attributed to Shakespeare. 

There are the makings of a good 
historical novel here, such as Joseph- 
ine Tey, arguing contrary to history, 
wrote about Richard III in Daughter 
of Time. But Mr. Hoffman has as- 
pired to higher things. In the cause 
of literary research. over a period of 
two decades, he has “roamed 
through churchyards...and crawled 
into dusty tombs.” Yet all the while 
the more elementary demands of 
scholarship — intelligent reading of 
texts — has somehow escaped him. 
That Marlowe “developed” into a 
Shakespearean dramatist (writing 
under the name of the actor, Shakes- 


peare) is remotely plausible—though 
the quality of Marlowe’s poetry and 
his concept of tragedy are so radi- 
cally different from Shakespeare's. 
But to attribute so crude a play as 
The Spanish Tragedy to Marlowe is 
the sign of a defective literary sense. 

As for textual analysis, Mr. Hoff- 
man seems to think that all this in- 
volves is the drawing of endless 
parallelisms between Shakespeare 
and Marlowe. It seems never to occur 
to him that poets hold ideas in com- 
mon or that the two writers had, 
naturally, equal access to Elizabethan 
idioms and expressions. (By this sim- 
ple method one could prove that 
T. S. Eliot and Noel Coward are one 
and the same person.) 

Adding insult to injury, the most 
literal reading is given to the Son- 
nets and biographical material is 
interpolated into lines that are un- 
mistakably figurative in meaning. 
Thus, the author of the Sonnets, Mr. 
Hoffman 


(he has it 


infers, must have been 


lame from a dubious 
source that Marlowe had broken his 
leg) because he wrote that he was 
fortune’s dearest 


spite.” Was Baudelaire, then, hoarse. 


“made lame by 


because he wrote that his voice was 
like a “cracked bell”? 

Mr. Hoffman reminds us of the 
testimonials used in cigarette ads 
when he calls the roll of noted writ- 
ers who have doubted Shakespeare’s 
identity. But he is even more gauche 
when he begins to quote—picking 
mainly the pseudo-scholars and nine- 
teenth-century sources. (Where are 
Granville-Barker, Spurgeon, Dover 
Wilson?) One might forgive him the 
absence of a bibliography (there’s no 





index, either), but a tyro would 
know better than to skip the titles of 


books quoted! Who are J. W. 
Mackail or J. M. Robertson. one 
wants to know. 

Scholarship, we had always 
thought. must be objective. tentative 
and reasonable. Mr. Hoffman insists 
that “the results of my work are 
and incredibly the truth.” 
Nor will he let you ignore his per- 
sonal involvement in this study 
which has “consumed [his] thinking 


simply 


hours to the sacrifice of more world- 
ly rewards.” We do not doubt his 
sincerity when he says that he has 
“hrooded” over Marlowe’s death. But 
what has the brooding produced? 
Specious evidence, at best. One genu- 
ine document would have been 
worth a dozen “proofs” deduced 
from contemporary poems of other 
writers and two dozen such “scien- 
tific” deductions as were made by a 
Dr. Mendenhall. (It seems that in 


1880. Mendenhall devised a method 


of graphically exhibiting peculiarities 
of style, and found that Marlowe's 
“curve” agreed with Shakespeare’s! ) 

To put Shakespeare “on trial for 
his life” on such absurd evidence js 
surely an admission of defeat. Mr. 
Hoffman’s “I know what I know” is 
no kind of answer to a_ problem 
which has engaged the intelligence 
of generations of Shakespearean 
scholars. Disrespectful, to say the 
least, it is not even “charming,” in 
the television sense. 





Norman Thomas on Public Speaking 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. 


By Norman Thomas. 
Hermitage House. 128 pp. $2.75. 


No ONE in America is more quali- 
fied than Norman Thomas to talk 
about public speaking and_ public 
speakers. As he tells in the introduc- 
tion to this little volume, he has not 
only talked for fifty years to audi- 
ences in virtually every state of the 
Union, but has also addressed groups 
in four of the five continents. At 70 
he is still a vigorous debater, a fa- 
vorite forum speaker and a dean of 
the fraternity of those in America 
who make their living by the spoken 
word, 

As one might expect from a book 
by Norman Thomas, this little vol- 
ume speaks of many other things 
than mere hints to the aspiring ora- 
tor. Mr. Thomas is concerned with 
the changing nature of the communi- 
cations media—particularly with ra- 
dio and television. He is also anxious 
about the state of freedom of speech. 
As always he gets across his mes- 
sage that. without the free inter- 
change of ideas, all hopes of the 
advancement of our 
come to naught. 

In part, this is inevitably a book 
of reminiscences. He tells of many 


society will 


incidents in his long career of pub- 
lic speaker. He comments somewhat 
wryly on the fact that he is no longer 
quite so much in demand on a picket 
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ee « 


THOMAS 


line or as a defender of the rights of 
organized labor as was once the 
case, because with the changing 
times, “it seemed to most of its lead- 
ers, including ex-socialists 
once inclined to deplore my relative 
conservatism, rather inexpedient to 


some 


invite so prominent a socialist as 
Norman Thomas,” and because “I 
for my part no longer had the feel- 
ing that almost any strike needed 
my help since so many unions had 
become so strong and powerful, and 
I had doubts about some of their 
strikes.” 

One of Mr. Thomas’s most inter- 
esting stories is that of his appear- 
ance before the Townsend Movement 
convention during the 1936 presi- 
dential campaign. He comments: 

“As soon as I got through with 
sympathy and began the exposition 
of my criticisms of their plan, the 


Reviewed by Robert J. Alexander 


immense audience burst into a cho- 
rus of boos. Dr. Townsend gallantly 
appealed that I be heard. With his 
potent help I arrived rather quickly 
at a working agreement with the au- 
dience. I would speak a short para- 
graph, they would respond with boos. 
Then I would go on to the next. On 
this antiphonal pattern, I brought 
my speech to an orderly conclusion, 
somewhat more briefly than I had 
planned but not until I had covered 
my main points.” 

The author has many hints and 
bits of advice for speakers. He talks 
of the effect of the public-address 
system on oratory, of what to do 
with one’s hands if they always seem 
in one’s way, of what kind of train- 
ing the budding young orator should 
acquire. He talks of the temptations 
which face the facile orator, particu: 
larly the temptation to turn his audi- 
ence into “the faceless mob.” 

Of course, some of the most sig: 
nificant parts of the volume are Mr. 
Thomas’s comments on the problems 
of free speech and conformity. He 
has a comparatively long section de 
voted to the questions raised by the 
potentialities of radio and television. 
While generally giving the broad- 
casting companies a clean bill of 
health insofar as the presentation of 
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yarious points of view is concerned, 
he does suggest important changes in 
the rule for “sustaining programs” 
He also 


against such organizations as Facts 


on the networks. warns 
Forum. which offer to carry the costs 
of such programs in return for hav- 
ing a free hand to arrange them. 

Looking back on his own experi- 
ences. Mr. Thomas reaches the con- 
clusion that most orators will only 
rarely face a downright hostile audi- 
ence—-that most American audiences 
will allow a speaker to be heard if 
he has anything to say. However. 
after quoting Brooks Atkinson’s re- 
marks that “there is freedom of 
speech for citizens willing to take 
the consequences.” he says “too few 
are willing.” Then he adds: “And 
that is not because the consequences 
are so severe but rather because 
Americans in high places or low so 
ridiculously exaggerate them. It is 
today hard for a dissenter to get an 
audience: it may be hard for him to 
get one of a large number of govern- 
mental posts elective or civil service, 
especially if he was active in the 
early thirties. But that’s about all.” 

Mr. Thomas indicts the liberals for 
not having thought through  suffi- 
ciently the whole problem of free 
speech vs. security. This leads them, 
he says, into a situation such as that 
of the summer of 1954 when they 
“so easily sacrificed principle and 
statesmanship to smart politics as 
they did in leading the stampede for 
the outlawry of the Communist party 
and a legislative bill of virtual at- 
tainder to declare all Communists 
criminals.” 

Our ideas, Thomas says, are main- 
ly borrowed from past centuries, 
from Adam Smith or Marx. or the 
more recent Freud. “But none of 
these thinkers, nor any existing com- 
bination of them, satisfactorily ex- 
Plains our confused time or gives us 
sure guidance to action. We lack a 
confident and adequate social phi- 
losophy and program. We cling to 
old clichés and the slogans of politi- 
cal and economic creeds which we 
do not carry out in action.” 
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WARNINGS AS FAR BACK AS 1935 


The Agony of European 


Jewry: Some New Books 


By M. Z. Frank 


BOUT A thousand years ago, the 

Jews living on the banks of the 
Rhine began to evolve a distinct cul- 
tural pattern, which in time came to 
be known as the “Ashkenazi”—-medi- 
eval Hebrew for “German.” The 
massacres attendant on the Crusades 
drove the Ashkenazi Jews from Cen- 
tral to Eastern Europe, where their 
cultural pattern, with its emphasis 
on piety and Talmudic study and its 
Yiddish vernacular, was to come to 
full flower. The expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain in 1492, marking the de- 
cline of Sephardic (Spanish) Jewry, 
decided the hegemony of the Ashke- 
nazim in the Jewish world. On the 
eve of the First World War, there 
were in Europe some 10 million Ash- 





M. Z. FRANK, a frequent contributor, 
is author of the forthcoming Sound 
the Great Trumpet (Whittier Books). 


kenazi Jews. Most of these still fol- 
lowed the traditional way of life, but 
substantial minorities had already 
been subjected to Western influences. 
The results were a rich modern liter- 
ature in Hebrew and in Yiddish, a 
ramified participation in Western 
culture and in the social movements 
of Europe, and the beginnings of a 
homeland in Palestine. 

That was in 1914. In 1945 that 
Jewry was practically extinct. The 
great calamity that befell it—perhaps 
the greatest calamity that befell any 
ethnic group of that size—was the 
exterminaion of Europe’s Jews by 
Hitler between 1942 and 1945. 

Of all the documentary books deal- 
ing with the Hitler massacre, the best 
written, perhaps, is Harvest of Hate, 
by Leon Poliakov, originally pub- 
lished in French in 1951 and trans- 
lated for the American Jewish Com- 
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mittee and published in 1954 (Syra- 
cuse University Press, $3.75). But 
there are passages of historic inter- 
pretation in the book which seem to 
this reviewer lacking in erudition 
as well as profundity. In the light of 
the warning issued in 1935 by James 
G. Macdonald, then High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees for the League 
of Nations, that Hitler intended to 
massacre all the Jews, Mr. Poliakov’s 
insistence in 195] that Hitler never 
entertained such plans until he lost 
all hope of a compromise with the 
West seems a bit too dogmatic. But 
the marshaling of well-authenticated 
facts and their eminently readable 
recitation still marks the book as dis- 
tinguished. 

Any book on the Hitler massacres 
makes painful reading, yet somehow, 
Poliakov’s book, without suppressing 
a single pertinent fact, manages to 
offer the reader the least difficulty in 
grappling with them. 

But what does a man or woman 
feel who has gone throngh the hell 
of Hitler’s Europe, has experienced 
life in the ghetto, the labor battalion, 
the partisan detachment in_ the 
woods, or even in the very gas cham- 
ber. and has lived to tell the tale? 
Much of that experience has been 
put down in fiction, mostly in Yid- 
dish and in Hebrew. In Israel, two 
books by the same author have had 
a large audience: Salamandra and 
The House of Dolls. The latter has 
now appeared in English (The House 
of Dolls, by Ka-tzetnik 135633. 
Translated from the Hebrew by 
Moshe M. Kohen. Simon and Schus- 
ter, $3.50). 

House of Dolls is written in the 
form of a novel, but it would be un- 
fair, almost sacrilegious, to treat it 











from the point of view of its artistic 
Let us get over with the 
question, by stating outright that as 
art, it is mediocre. But there is some- 
thing in the book which is bevond 
art, just as the death rattle of a mur- 
dered babe is beyond the realm of 
artistic standards. 


qualities. 


The author is obsessed with a mis- 
sion to convey the message of the 
dead to the living. He refuses to call 
himself either by his old European 
name or by his newly adopted Israeli 
surname, but insists on having him- 
self designated as Ka-tzetnik 135633 
—that is, Concentration Camp In- 
mate bearing that number tattooed on 
his arm. (The promotion department 
of Simon and Schuster has overzeal- 
ously jazzed up the translation of 
“Katzetnik” to “Jailbird or con.”) 

What are the motives that prompt 
the Nazi death 
house to insist on wearing his insig- 


a graduate from 


nia? I recall facing a pretty young 
girl in Tel Aviv with a tattooed num- 
ber on her forearm. I became an- 
noyed. 

“Look, Yehudit,” I said, “I know 
you've been to Auschwitz, but why 
must I always be reminded of it?” 

She told me quietly that there are 
ways of removing the blue inscrip- 
tions, but she refused to do so. “I 
don’t want to forget that I was 
there,” she said firmly. There is noth- 
ing morbid about this girl. who hap- 
pens to be exceptionally bright. I 
think of her when I see that Mr. 
Yehiel Di-Nur (Aramaic for “out of 
the fire” or “of fire”) insists on be- 
ing “Ka-tzetnik 135633.” 

His two books deal with a brother 
and sister from a cultured middle- 
class Jewish family in Poland who 
were caught in the war. Their good 
looks and personal charm have dif- 
ferent effects on the two: The broth- 
er, though on the verge of death 
many times, is somehow saved from 
it by a fancy that this or that male 
or female demon in the inferno takes 
to him. The sister is confined to a 
highly organized brothel for German 
soldiers, after first being subjected 
to painful sterilization. The brother 





escapes death. The sister is shot by 


a sentry as she goes to drown her. 


self. The sentry knows his shot will 
bring him a much longed-for vaca- 
tion. The first book. Salamandra, 
deals with the brother, Harry Pre. 
leshnik. House of Dolls is about 
Daniella Preleshnik, though her 
brother Harry appears now and then, 

In 1903, after the pogrom in Kish- 
inev, Bessarabia, the great Hebrew 
poet Bialik wrote: “A curse on him 
who calls for vengeance! For even 
Satan himself could not invent a ven- 
geance for the blood of a murdered 
child!” 

In the Kishinev pogrom, only a 
score of Jews lost their lives. There 
was unspeakable brutality, but it was 
the brutality of a primitive mob when 
its blood was up. There was encour- 
agement, even organization, by the 
Tsarist authorities, but it was on a 
primitive, amateurish level. 

This book conveys the sentiment 
expressed by Bialik magnified a 
myriad of times. It becomes so huge 
that neither the eye nor the heart 
nor the mind can encompass its enor- 
mity. The outcry becomes a silent 
whimper, more devastating to your 
peace of mind than a shrill shout. 
And all of this is expressed in quietly- 
drawn descriptions of events, per 
sons, landscapes, and human and in- 
human action. Here is a quotation: 

“Clerks were entering on cards, 
neatly and precisely, the vital statis 
tics of each and every girl. 

“ ‘Ever been sick?’ 

“ “What disease?’ 

** “Married?” 

“ ‘Sexual relations?’ 

“The line moved up. At a separate 
table, one of the clerks tattooed a blue 
serial number between the breasts 
of each approaching girl, and ar 
other immediately pressed into the 
flesh above the serial number a long 
electric stamp. Because life was sus 
pended before the eyes like an extra: 
neous thing, the body did not feel 
the pain as strange hands jabbed 4 
serial number into it, or as the elec: 
tric stamp seared into the flesh the 
German inscription FELD-HURE.” 


The New Leader 
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DEAR EDITOR 





TEACHERS 


C. Hartley Grattan’s article on “The Coming 
Crisis in Our Colleges” [NL, June 6] was 
excellent. Most universities, particularly the 
“better ones.” are dominated by people who 
conceive their primary mission to be original 
research, with instruction of undergraduates a 
strictly secondary mission. Without debating the 
inherent value of original research, or the suc- 
cess or lack of it of particular schools or indi- 
yiduals in that field, I think it is obvious that 
the (mere) teaching of undergraduates is im- 
portant too, and that it should be done and 
supervised by people whose main interest is in 
teaching. rather than something else. 

Lafayette, California Neri E. FALCONER 


SUPPLEMENTS 


I have just read E, G. Shinner’s article “Fair 
Trade Laws—Whom Do They Serve?” in THE 
New Leaper’s special section of June 6, and I 
think it is a knockout! He was so wise to intro- 
duce it with a chunk of his personal experience. 
Georgetown, Conn. Stuart CHASE 


I must congratulate the Shinner Foundation 
and Tue New Leaner for the excellent supple- 
ments of April 11 and June 6. I was particularly 
attracted by E. G. Shinner’s article “Toward 
Permanent Farm Prosperity” (April 11), and 
Albert N.. Votaw’s piece on “World Markets and 
Reciprocal Trade” (June 6). Both have helped 
jell my thinking on these subjects. 

As you may have noticed, on May 17 Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey introduced a bill to amend 
the agricultural price-support act in a way quite 
similar to that suggested by Mr. Shinner. 
Washington, D. C. Lioyp McAuLey 


I read with great interest Toe New LEADER 
supplement containing E. G. Shinner’s article 
“Fair Trade Laws—Whom Do They Serve?,” 
and Albert N. Votaw’s article “World Markets 
and Reciprocal Trade.” We are all vitally in- 
terested in the trends of merchandising as re- 
lated to Fair Trade laws, which are having the 
careful attention of several of our committees 
at the moment. 

The article on reciprocal trade is of par- 
ticular interest because the entire idea of the 
teciprocal trade agreements originated in the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce back in 
1932. Mr. Votaw tends to minimize the effect of 
teciprocal trade policies on world trade, but he 
§ not very specific about other steps which 
Would be more helpful in attaining world-wide 
Progress and prosperity. 
San Francisco G. L. Fox 
, General Manager 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 


July 4, 1955 








WHEN THE 
U.S. MPC! 
USED A 
KIMONO GIRL 
TO SMASH 
TOKYO’S 
UNDERGOUND 
NETWORK 
OF TERROR! 






20th Century-Fox presents 






starring 


ROBERT RYAN 
ROBERT STACK 
SHIRLEY YAMAGUCHI 
CAMERON MITCHELL 


with SESSUE HAYAKAWA 
3 # SANDRO GIGLIO 


% 


“vor BUDDY ADLER ***s%iee.es"°"" SAMUEL FULLER “®:"" HARRY KLEINER 


In the Wonder of High-Fidelity STEREOPHONIC SOUND 


BRANDT'S COOL MAYFAIR 7th Ave. & 47th St. 
























</ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Z Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


J@ “LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME” 


in CinemaScope end COLOR starring 


\ DORIS DAY - JAMES CAGNEY 


co-starring CAMERON MITCHELL 
Directed by CHARLES VIDOR - Produced by JOE PASTERNAK - An M-G-M Picture 


N 


2 


\ 1 ON STAGE: “COLORAMA” — Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff 
\\ N with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee Club .. Symphony 
Af, Orchestra directed by Raymona Paige 
. Picture at; ¢ Stage Show af: 
aN NN | SSIES ES 
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“EXCELLENT STUFF.” 
—Atkinson, Times 


“HILARIOUS HIT.” —coieman. Mirror 
“TOP GRADE.” —Chapman, News 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ann FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Leges 
65.75; Mezs. $4.80 and $3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 
623.50. Matinees WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15; 
Leges $3.45; Mezz. $3.00; Bale. $2.50 and $2.00, 

imeluding tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 
50th STREET and Broadway 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
AIR CONDITIONED 






























FABIANS FOX FLATBUSH TRS 
AT NEVINS. 9350 
'KLYN on our GIANT PANORAMIC SCREEN! 
wee | le KIM 
ee MADISON NOVAK 
‘5S AGAINST THE HOUSE’ 
plus: "LONG JOHN SILVER’ 
ROBERT NEWTON 
CINEMASCOPE « COLOR 










THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organizations 
are req when pl i theater parties 
to de so through Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of Tas New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone Algonquin 5-8844, Taz New Luapss 
Theatrical Department, 7 East Sth St., 
N.Y.C. 
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FOR SUMMER RENTAL 


Charming 3-room furnished cot- 
tage in picturesque Jersey hills, 
45 miles from New York. Suitable 
for writer or couple desiring 
quiet. Modest rental. Write A.C., 
care of THE New LEADER. 


















1S YOUR 
‘GOLDEN RULE’ 
IN HOUSING MINUS 
A FEW INCHES? 


Live your beliefs in unsegregated housing 
in beautiful Bucks County. A spacious 3- 
bedroom ranch home . . . radiant heated 
. - » large finished garage on a fully land- 
scaped |/4 acre lot—$11,990 and up. Also 
4-bedroom houses—$13,600. 100% mort- 
gages available. On bus line to El, near 
Phila. Interchange Pa. Turnpike. Call Elm- 
wood 7-4356 or write 


CONCORD PARK HOMES 
...OLD LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
& STREET ROAD, TREVOSE, PA. 








Now 
She Was 
No Longer 
A Patient 
...And 
He Was 
No 

Longer 

Doctor. ’ 





KRAMER Pre 


NOT AS A 
NGER 






starring 


OLIVIA de HAVILLAND 
ROBERT MITCHUM % 
FRANK SINATRA 

GLORIA GRAHAME 









CAPITOL 


oo B'way & 51st St. 
with MYRON McCORMICK - LON CHANEY - JESSE WHITE - Written for the Screen by Edna and 
Edward Anhalt - Based on the Novel by MORTON THOMPSON - Music by George Antheil 


Released thru UNITED ARTISTS * Produced and Directed by STANLEY KRAMER 
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SUPPORT YOUR COMMUNITY CHEST 
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A White House Conference 
...Just for them! 



















These two youngsters represent America’s enor- 
mous postwar generation — the generation that is 
caught in the most serious educational crisis in 
our history. For never before have our schools been 
so overcrowded and understaffed. 


Because this is a nation-wide problem, 
President Eisenhower has called for educational 
conferences in every state. These meetings will 
report their findings to The White House Confer- 
ence on Education, to be held in Washington, 
November 28 to December 1, 1955. 


A 33-member Presidential Committee, repre- 
senting all areas of American life, is already at 
work, planning for the November White House 
Conterence. 


It is hoped that through this conference, bold 
and effective solutions will be found to meet the 
problem ot maintaining the kind of public schools 
America needs—for its strength, its prosperity, 
and perhaps for its survival. 


You can help plan a conference 
for your community to study 
and discuss your local school 
problems. For free folder and 
information, write Better 
Schools, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 





lf you are interested in further 
information on State Conferences 
or The White House Conference, 
write: 


COMMITTEE FOR THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
Health, Education, and Welfare Building South, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER, Honorary Chairman, Mrs. OveTA CuLP Hopsy, Dr. S. M. BROWNELL, Honorary Vice-Chairmen 
Net H. McE.Lroy, Chairman, Finis E. ENGLEMAN, Vice-Chairman 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 






Tamiment | BCTURE SERIES “noe 


July S—ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG 
Professor of Economics, New School for Social Research—“LIBERALS AND COMMUNISM” 


July 12—KEITH IRVINE 
Writer; specialist on African affairs—‘AFRICA: PROBLEMS AND PERSPECTIVES” 


July 19—JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Drama critic, THE New Leaper; former president, Drama Critics Circle; Director, National Committee on Education 


in Public Arts—*AMERICAN LIFE AS REFLECTED IN THE AMERICAN THEATER” 
July 26—WERNER LOWE 


Clinical psychologist, consultant and assistant director of the Alfred Adler Mental Hygiene Clinic—“INNER STRUG. 
GLES AND FEARS: CAN PSYCHOTHERAPY REALLY HELP?” 


August 2—LEON DENNEN 
Roving correspondent, Newspaper Enterprise Association; author, Trouble Zone—“CURRENT CRISIS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST” 


August 9—IRVING FERMAN 
Director, Washington Bureau, American Civil Liberties Union—*PROS AND CONS OF FEDERAL INVESTIGA- 
TIONS” 


August 16—JAMES T. FARRELL 
Novelist and author, Studs Lonigan—“*BASEBALL” 


August 235—MOSHE DECTER 


Co-author, McCarthy and the Communists; consultant on Communism, Fund for the Republic—“AMERICAS 


CHINA POLICY” 


August 30—WALTER K. LEWIS ; 
Public relations director, Jewish Labor Committee—“RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS BIGOTRY: THE SITUATION 
TODAY” 


September 6—SOL STEIN 


Playwright; executive director, American Committee for Cultural Freedom; educational director, Tamiment Institute 


-““IS THE FREE WORLD LOSING THE COLD WAR?” 


CONCERT SERVES — riursdey Evenings 


July 7—JEROME RAPPAPORT Piano 
July 14—BALLET REPERTORY DANCERS — Arthur Mahoney, Dir. 
July 21—VIVIAN RIVKIN Piano 


July 28—DUO PIANOS: All Gershwin Program 
VIVIAN RIVKIN-HARRIET WINGREN 


August 4—ZVI ZEITLIN Violin 
August 11—BALLET REPERTORY DANCERS—Arthur Mahoney, Dir. 
August 18—DAVID NADIEN Violin 
August 25—JEROME RAPPAPORT Piano 


September 1—JOINT RECITAL: EMILIO OSTA Piano 
TERESITA Dancer 


Sponsored by TAMIMENT-in-the-Poconos, TAMIMENT, PENNSYLV ANIA 
Write for rates and other information: 
TAMIMENT 7 EAST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. AL gonquin 5-7333 
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